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HOW  TO  READ  AND  LIKE  IT:  A DISCUSSION 
OF  THE  POORER  READER  * 

Margaret  Alexander 

Young  People’s  Adviser,  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


In  my  apartment  in  Baltimore  I 
recently  had  trouble  with  mice. 
Night  after  night  I was  awakened 
by  a rattling  of  paper,  a crunching 
and  crackling  that  was  terrifying. 
1 went  to  the  five  and  ten  cent  store 
and  bought  a round  purple  mouse- 
trap with  four  holes.  I bought  the 
most  pungent,  delicious  cheese  and 
set  the  trap.  The  next  night  I was 
awakened  as  usual  with  the  same 
crunching  and  crackling ; the  next 
morning  the  purple  mousetrap  was 
unsprung  and  the  cheese  was  still 
intact.  I then  set  out  to  see  why 
the  mouse  had  scorned  my  invita- 
tion and  after  searching  around,  I 
discovered  a box  of  crackers.  The 
wafers  in  the  box  were  nibbled 
around  and  soiled  and,  as  far  I was 
concerned,  completely  inedible.  I 
left  the  cheese  in  the  purple  trap 
and  threw  away  the  box  of  crack- 
ers, after  crumbling  one  of  the 
crackers  to  form  a path  from  the 
original  location  of  the  cracker  box 
to  a hole  in  the  trap.  The  next 
morning  the  mouse  was  dead  . . . 
That  is  the  parable  of  the  poor 
reader  except  that  the  eventual  goal 
to  which  we  would  lure  him  is  a 
happy  one  rather  than  a necktie 
party. 

For  years  teachers  and  librarians 
have  wanted  young  people  to  savor 
the  joys  of  good  reading.  “Come,” 
we  have  said,  “behold  the  course  of 
study.  Here  is  Silas  Marner,  a 
time-tested  classic.  Here  is  Ivan- 
hoe,  the  peerless  knight,  and  Henry 
Esmond  by  Thackeray  himself. 
Read  these  and  love  literature.” 


Some  few  have  heard  us  and  have 
followed  gladly,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  young  people  have  read 
enough  of  these  to  pass  their  courses 
but  have  not  continued  to  read  the 
classics.  They  have  worn  the  edges 
off  True  Story  and  the  western 
magazines,  chewed  over  Tarzan, 
devoured  the  Nancy  Drew  series, 
and  in  great  numbers  have  scorned 
our  rich  cheese.  Have  we  been 
using  the  wrong  methods?  Cer- 
tainly the  mouse  preferred  his  old 
musty  cracker  though  we  set  before 
him  cheese  rich  in  vitamins.  If  our 
aim  is  to  lead  the  boy  and  girl  to 
know  the  delights  of  good  reading 
and  if  the  few  good  books  we  have 
put  before  him  have  not  accom- 
plished what  we  wish,  it  is  well  to 
consider  the  parable  of  the  mouse 
and  to  study  the  art  of  scattering 
cracker  crumbs. 

The  mouse  from  daily  association 
with  my  crackers  knew  the  delights 
of  a salty  wafer  and  followed  a 
trail  of  crumbs  straight  to  a better 
banquet.  The  boy  and  girl  know 
from  their  daily  experience  what 
they  like  and  will  follow  a trail  of 
books  on  those  subjects  they  like  to 
the  delights  of  better  reading.  The 
poor  reader,  whom  we  are  discuss- 
ing this  morning,  has  a limited  ap- 
perceptive mass ; and,  as  Dr.  Mor- 
rison of  Chicago  University  has  ex- 
plained to  broaden  that  apperceptive 
mass  we  must  tie  on  to  those  things 
he  already  knows  and  understands. 
The  librarian  must  meet  that  poor 
or  indifferent  reader  on  his  own 
ground  and  she  must  tread  softly 
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there  without  scorn  or  condescen- 
sion. Though  Vesuvius  is  a lofty 
sight,  a little  burning  bush  in  a 
wilderness  can  be  significant  too. 
To  deal  with  this  reader,  all  artifi- 
cial attempts  at  jollying  the  young 
person  along,  all  atmosphere  of 
“doing  God’s  work”  must  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  experience  of  reading 
books  that  the  young  person  can 
enjoy  must  be  shared  with  him. 

Probably  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  successful  work  with  young 
people  is  the  librarian’s  ability  to 
establish  the  right  personal  rela- 
tions. To  do  this  we  must  all  have 
or  develop  certain  basic  qualities. 
We  must  have  an  understanding 
of  and  like  for  this  age.  Here  are 
Alice  Adams  in  need  of  assurance ; 
Hepatika  Hawks,  too  large  for  her 
age ; Dink  Stover  seeking  to  adjust 
his  thinking ; and  Kim  attuning 
himself  to  the  world.  They  are 
more  than  just  awkward  adolescents 
and  are  extremely  likeable.  Even 
the  things  we  object  to  most  about 
them  are  usually  the  results  of  their 
efforts  to  gain  assurance.  Here  is 
a field  for  human  sympathy  and 
patience.  Many  of  these  poorer 
readers  have  had  their  minds 
warped  by  poverty,  intolerance,  and 
ignorance ; and  we  should  keep  that 
in  mind  when  tempted  to  resent 
some  of  the  things  they  say.  In 
Tristran,  Robinson  writes: 

“Wisdom  is  not  one  word  and  then 
another 

Till  words  are  like  dry  leaves  under 
a tree. 

Wisdom  is  like  a dawn  that  comes 
up  slowly 

Out  of  an  unknown  ocean.” 

A sense  of  humor  is  essential  too. 
Without  it  one  gets  very  tired  and 
fast  becomes  what  is  technically 
known  as  a “nervous  woman.”  We 
must  laugh  when  the  joke  is  on  us 
and  remain  perfectly  solemn  when  a 


disturbed  younger  boy  brings  us 
the  picture  of  the  man  pushing 
Sherlock  Holmes  over  the  cliff  and 
exclaims,  “But  he  couldn’t  do  that ! 

If  he  did,  there  wouldn’t  be  any 
more  stories  about  Sherlock 
Holmes,”  or  when  an  older  boy 
tells  us  how  sad  Alice  Adams 
is  and  adds,  “If  I had  been  a crying 
man,  I would  have  shed  tears  over 
her.”  We  must  be  tactful  enough 
never  to  humiliate  or  embarrass 
young  people,  to  be  able  to  drop 
useless  arguments,  and  to  be  able 
to  see  how  they  formed  their  opin- 
ions and  express  ours  without 
thundering  from  Sinai.  Our  clothes 
make  a difference  to  them,  and  I 
believe  most  of  them  prefer  a pretty 
dress  to  a smock  used  to  save  the 
dress  for  some  more  auspicious  oc- 
casion. They  demand  of  us  un- 
adulterated honesty  and  hold  it 
against  us  if  we  try  to  bluff  when 
we  have  not  read  a book  or  if  we 
recommend  dull  books  as  if  they 
were  interesting.  To  accomplish  all 
that  we  must  accomplish  requires 
great  energy.  We  must  read  con- 
stantly and  since  there  is  seldom 
time  to  read  during  our  working 
hours,  we  usually  take  our  own 
time  to  keep  ourselves  posted  on 
the  great  variety  of  books  our 
young  people  want  to  read.  Cer- 
tainly our  reference  work  is  only 
a part  of  our  duties.  For  unless 
we  teach  our  patrons  a love  of 
reading  and  constantly  improve 
their  appreciation  of  literature,  we 
are  not  librarians  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  And  those  things  can 
never  be  accomplished  by  a librarian 
who  does  not  herself  read  con- 
stantly. There  is  so  much  to  be 
done  that  we  have  to  be  willing 
much  of  the  time  to  walk  a second 
mile,  to  give  more  time  and  energy 
and  thought  to  the  work  than  some 
contract  demands.  And  with  all 
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these  qualities  we  much  possess 
maturity.  There  isn’t  time  to  feel 
our  own  pulses  and  wonder  if  we 
have  been  blamed  too  much  or 
praised  too  little.  The  books  and 
the  young  people  are  so  important 
that  we  must  forget  our  personal 
feelings  and  think  only  of  how  we 
can  be  useful  in  bringing  the  young 
people  to  the  books. 

After  we  gain  a friendly  under- 
standing of  our  young  people  and 
are  resolved  to  help  them  individu- 
ally to  read  the  best  they  can,  we 
intensify  our  own  reading  with  their 
needs  in  mind.  For  the  poorer 
reader  we  must  read  hours  on  end 
of  airplanes  and  college  boys  and 
girls,  of  out-laws,  and  magicians, 
of  bright  girls  who  run  newspapers 
and  of  men  who  (five  in  shark- 
infested  water.  This  business  of 
taking  a book  about  which  we  know 
only  from  hearsay,  and  walking  up 
to  a loud-mouthed  boy  who  scorns 
reading  and  saying,  “This  is  a nice 
book”  is  foolhardy.  Unless  we  can 
tell  him  of  the  secret  cargo  a ship 
carried,  of  how  the  Chinese  cook 
ran  amok  and  how  young  Ted 
Moran  solved  the  mystery,  it  is 
hopeless  to  bank  on  the  book’s  ap- 
peal for  the  boy.  If  the  book  wasn’t 
good  enough  for  me  to  read  why 
should  the  boy  take  my  word  that 
it  is  interesting  or  think  me  sin- 
cerely interested  when  I tell  him, 
“This  is  a nice  book”?  If  I 
would  improve  the  taste  of  the  girl 
who  fills  her  notebook  with  pictures 
of  Clark  Gable  and  reads  True 
Confession,  I had  better  be  able 
to  answer  her  question  about  a 
book  I have  shown  her.  If  she 
trusts  me,  she  will  ask,  “Is  there 
any  love  in  it?”  and  I must  be  able 
to  say  definitely.  If  I wish  to  help 
the  girl  who  says,  “Next  to  Nelson 
Eddy,  I love  the  Northwest 
Mounted  Police,”  I had  better  be 


posted  on  some  interesting  book 
about  the  “Mounties”  and  some 
romances  the  movies  have  drama- 
tized. If  the  librarian  can  estab- 
lish a feeling  of  sharing  pleasure  in 
reading  these  easier  books,  she  can 
eventually  lead  many  of  these 
readers  to  share  her  delights  in  the 
better  books. 

I hold  that,  when  I read  a book, 
I should  pick  out  those  features  of 
it  that  will  appeal  most  strongly 
to  young  people,  and  that  I should 
introduce  the  book  to  the  reader 
in  such  a way  that  he  will  get  a 
tantalizing  flavor  of  the  story  that 
will  make  him  feel  he  would  like 
to  read  the  book.  These  are  some 
of  the  books  that  seem  to  me  help- 
ful with  our  poorer  readers.  I 
shall  follow  the  titles  with  intro- 
ductory remarks  that  in  my  experi- 
ence have  usually  led  the  boy  or 
girl  to  see  that  the  story  will  prob- 
ably connect  with  his  or  her  in- 
terests. Ellsberg’s  Spanish  Ingots 
tells  of  how  a group  of  men  sought 
a treasure  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean 
in  a submarine  that  almost  failed 
to  rise  to  the  top.  Boh  Wakefield, 
Naval  Aviator  (Miller)  tells  how 
the  hero  took  “Cockpit  fever”  and 
failed  his  examinations  in  aviation 
but  later  redeemed  himself.  The 
Count  of  Cristo  begins  when  the 
hero  took  a knife  in  his  hand  and 
got  into  a shroud  intended  for  a 
dead  prisoner  and  let  himself  be 
thrown  from  a cliff  into  the  sea. 
Six  Feet  Six  (James)  is  the  story 
of  Sam  Houston  and  tells  how  he 
ran  away  from  home  and  lived  with 
the  Indians  when  he  was  a boy 
and  how  he  later  went  to  Texas  and 
led  the  fight  for  Texas’  Independ- 
ence. Salute  To  The  Gods  is  an 
automobile  mystery  story  by  Mal- 
colm Campbell,  the  racer.  Bright 
Island  (Robinson)  is  the  story  of 
a girl  who  owned  her  own  boat  and 
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lived  on  an  island.  All  she  wanted 
was  to  be  let  alone  to  sail  her  boat. 
When  her  family  decided  she  must 
go  away  to  school,  she  was  heart- 
sick. At  first  she  had  a lonely  time 
at  college  but  later  she  began  hav- 
ing a very  good  time.  Two  very 
attractive  men  fell  in  love  with  her. 
The  Rolling  Years  (Turnbull)  be- 
gins when  Jeannie  McDonald  un- 
intentionally won  the  heart  of  a 
young  man  with  whom  both  her 
older  sisters  were  in  love. 

We  suggest  certain  titles  to  young 
people  because  we  think  they  will 
find  them  interesting.  If  they  do 
not  agree  with  us,  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  pressing  the  point  and 
arguing  about  any  one  title.  The 
young  person  should  feel  free  to  re- 
fuse a book  without  much  explana- 
tion. The  timid  reader  must  always 
feel  that  his  relations  with  the 
librarian  are  pleasant  and  un- 
strained. This  poor  reader  de- 
velops slowly  and  “backslides” 
again  and  again,  but  in  most  cases 
he  does  develop.  We  cannot  hope 
to  be  one  hundred  per  cent  success- 
ful with  these  slower  readers,  but 
in  many  cases  the  failures  are  ours 
rather  than  theirs.  Many  of  our 
failures  might  have  been  successes 
if  we  had  known  more  books  and 
had  used  more  tact  and  patience. 
Any  teacher  or  librarian  who  be- 
rates the  reading  of  young  people 
is  berating  her  own  lack  of  reading 
and  interest. 

As  we  read  more  and  more 
widely  ourselves,  there  is  less  need 
to  descend  to  trash  to  reach  the 
underprivileged  reader.  If  one  will 
take  the  International  Classics  edi- 
tion of  Jane  Eyre  and  give  a run- 
ning account  of  a few  high  spots  in 
the  story,  turning  as  one  talks  to 
the  appropriate  illustrations,  nine 
girls  out  of  ten  will  read  it  and 
return  to  tell  us  it  is  the  best  book 


they  ever  read.  Many  of  the  most 
hopeless  love-story  addicts  can 
eventually  read  Pearl  Buck’s  East 
Wind,  West  Wind.  Girls  whose 
families  have  had  to  struggle  for 
a living  can  enjoy  reading  of  Schu- 
mann-Heink’s  struggle  with  hunger 
and  poverty  before  she  became  a 
famous  opera  singer.  Or  they  will 
read  Doyle’s  A Child  Went  Forth 
and  the  autobiographies  of  Helen 
Keller  and  Marie  Dressier.  There 
are  so  many  good  books  for  boys, 
it  should  seldom  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  very  poor  writers  if  the 
librarian  reads  widely  enough  such 
books  as  Danger  Is  My  Business 
(Craig),  Iron  Duke  (Tunis),  Bear- 
slag’s  stories  of  6'.  0.  S'.  and  the 
coast  guard,  and  the  many  other 
tales  of  action. 

Though  there  is  nothing  more 
exhilarating  than  starting  the  poor 
reader  on  the  way,  we  must  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  only 
scattering  cracker  crumbs  for  him 
and  that  the  goal  lies  further  on. 
It  is  almost  unbelievable  how 
quickly  some  of  the  poorest  readers 
develop  taste.  This  throws  upon  us 
the  responsibility  of  being  able  to 
carry  through  and  to  gradually, 
step  by  careful  step,  lead  on  to  the 
great  books  and  thoughtful  reading. 

There  are  so  many  urgent  reasons 
for  teaching  the  love  of  good  books. 
The  economic  set-up  will  not 
deaden  the  spirits  and  hopes  of  so 
many  who  can  find  pleasure  in 
books  if  they  know  how  to  enjoy 
them.  Only  in  books  will  many  of 
them  be  able  to  find  enough  help  in 
shaping  their  minds  and  thoughts, 
and  they  must  know  what  the  best 
books  are.  Someone  has  said, 
“Ignorance  and  inability  to  think 
are  the  foundation  stones  of  au- 
tocracy.” If  we  can  help  people 
read  and  discriminate  against  spe- 
cious writing,  we  can  help  preserve 
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democracy.  When  Raftery,  the  blind 
harpist  of  Ireland,  strummed  his 
beautiful  harp,  he  said  to  Hilaria, 
“I  wish  I were  a better  harpist  for 
the  sake  of  the  harp  itself.”  When 
we  see  the  young  people  and  realize 
what  reading  can  come  to  mean  to 
them,  each  of  us  says  to  herself,  “I 
wish  I were  a better  librarian  for 


the  sake  of  the  books  themselves.” 
*This  talk  was  given  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  School  Librarians’  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 
held  in  connection  with  the  Spring 
Conference  of  the  Philadelphia 
Teachers’  Association  on  March 
11,  1939. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY  * 


Library  service  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  interest  and 
support  of  the  laymen.  Proof  of 
this  lies  in  the  fact  that  libraries 
all  over  the  world  are  organizing 
groups  of  citizens  known  as 
“Friends  of  the  Library,”  whose 
purpose,  although  stated  in  several 
different  ways,  is  practically  the 
same  : “to  cooperate  with  the  library 
officials  by  bringing  the  people  of 
the  community  more  closely  in 
touch  with  their  libraries ; to  keep 
the  community  informed  of  the  re- 
sources, services  and  possibilities 
of  libraries  and  to  help  enrich  them  ; 
to  help  build  up  and  strengthen 
their  hook  collections  by  stimulat- 
ing gifts  of  books,  special  collec- 
tions, endowments  and  bequests ; 
and  to  provide  a means  of  com- 
munication between  the  community 
and  its  libraries  through  which  con- 
structive suggestions  may  be  di- 
rected.” 

The  “Friends  of  the  Library” 
movement  is  international  in  char- 
acter. In  fact  the  idea  originated 
in  Europe  and  has  been  functioning 
for  several  years.  One  of  the 
earliest  organizations  known  is  the 
Societe  des  amis  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Paris,  France,  established 
in  1913,  whose  objectives  are  to 
enrich  the  collections,  not  only  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  but 


also  all  the  large  libraries  of  Paris, 
general  or  special,  as  well  as  the 
regional  libraries. 

Other  known  groups  abroad  are : 
Friends  of  the  Public  Library  of 
South  Australia:  Friends  of  the 
Birmingham  University  Library, 
Birmingham,  England;  Friends  of 
the  Bodlien  Library,  Oxford,  Eng- 
land; Friends  of  the  National  Li- 
braries, London,  England ; Amigos 
de  la  Biblioteca  del  congreso  de  la 
Union,  Mexico  City;  Friends  of 
the  St.  John  Public  Library,  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada; 
Friends  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  Library,  Vancouver,  B. 
C.,  Canada. 

The  first  organization  of 
“Friends”  recorded  in  this  country 
was  established  at  Havard  in  1925 
and  known  as  the  “Friends  of  Har- 
vard College  Library.”  Shortly 
afterward  the  “Yale  Library  Asso- 
ciates” was  organized  and  in  1930 
the  “Friends  of  Princeton  Library.” 
Since  that  time  similar  organiza- 
tions have  sprung  up  all  over  the 
country  for  college,  university,  pub- 
lic, hospital,  teachers  college  and 
junior  college  libraries.  County- 
wide groups  are  reported  in  several 
states.  Most  of  the  information 
available  concerning  such  groups 
has  to  do  with  the  college  and 
university  organizations,  but  more 


* Read  before  the  West  Branch  District  Meeting,  by  Harold  W.  Hayden. 
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and  more  the  other  types  of  libraries 
are  following  the  general  ideas  for- 
mulated by  the  college  groups  to 
enrich  their  resources  and  to  pro- 
mote their  services  to  their  com- 
munity. The  idea  is  spreading 
from  the  endowed  library  to  the 
tax  supported  institution. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  public 
library  is  a cosmic  college.  Groups 
of  “Friends”  can  serve  the  libraries 
in  their  communities  in  the  same 
way  that  alumni  do  their  Alma 
Mater  or  parent-teachers  do  for 
schools.  Every  library  has  in  its 
community  a group  of  people  it 
serves,  but  in  this  same  group  not 
many  of  them  feel  any  real  obliga- 
tion in  a personal  way  to  the 
library.  Most  people  take  the  li- 
brary for  granted.  Once  a sense 
of  obligation  is  aroused,  they  can 
be,  and  will  be,  of  great  service. 
“Friends  of  the  Library”  groups 
create  a personal  relation,  a sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
the  library  to  which  they  belong. 

Let  us  consider  for  a few  moments 
the  method  and  type  of  organiza- 
tion. This  is  usually,  and  should 
be,  very  simple  and  can  be  varied 
to  suit  the  particular  library  or  situ- 
ation. Some  groups  have  quite 
elaborate  organizations,  and  for  the 
large  library  and  community  they 
may  be  practical,  but  the  more  in- 
formal organization  serves  the  small 
library  best.  Theoretically  the  idea 
should  originate  and  be  directed 
outside  the  official  library  circle.  In 
reality  it  is  usually  the  librarian 
who  is  responsible  for  initiating  it. 
Every  library  has  its  circle  of  friends 
who  have  made  some  generous  gifts 
and  who  have  made  good  use  of  the 
library.  In  the  college  library  it  is 
the  alumni  usually  or  members  of 
the  faculty  and  administration.  In 
the  public  library  it  is  your  club 
women,  service  clubs,  parent-teach- 


ers associations,  etc.  Here  is  the 
nucleus  for  the  organization.  Prob- 
ably someone  of  this  group  is  quali- 
fied to  be  chairman.  This  small 
group  can  add  names  of  others  who 
are  likely  to  be  interested  and  in- 
vitations should  be  sent  to  them  to 
attend  the  organization  meeting, 
which  is  usually  a luncheon  or  a 
dinner  meeting. 

The  success  of  the  organization 
will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  pep 
and  enthusiasm  aroused  at  the  first 
meeting.  The  Librarian  and  the 
President  of  the  Library  Board,  or 
the  President  of  the  College  as  the 
case  may  be,  should  make  a frank 
statement  of  what  the  library  is, 
what  it  is  doing,  what  it  hopes  to 
become  and  what  its  “Friends”  can 
do  to  aid  in  its  progress  toward  that 
goal.  Members  of  the  community 
who  have  profited  by  the  use  of  the 
library  should  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
press their  opinions.  If  it  is  a 
college  library,  various  alumni  of 
influence  should  be  asked  to  ex- 
press their  views.  A plan  of  organi- 
zation should  be  developed  before 
this  meeting  so  that  it  can  be  pre- 
sented in  a clear  and  intelligent 
manner  in  order  not  to  waste  time 
and  tire  the  group.  Plenty  of  time 
should  be  allowed  for  discussion  of 
the  plan  and  its  adoption  before 
the  end  of  the  first  meeting  while 
everyone  is  enthusiastic  and  the 
idea  is  fresh  in  their  minds.  The 
type  of  organization  must  be  given 
careful  thought,  because  you  want 
the  plan  best  suited  to  your  par- 
ticular community.  What  has  proved 
successful  for  one  library  may  not 
work  at  all  for  another.  Rather 
than  adopt  one  particular  plan 
which  has  proved  successful  for 
some  institution  or  community, 
evolve  one  embodying  the  elements 
most  suited  to  your  particular  situ- 
ation, either  from  other  plans 
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already  in  operation  or  work  out 
a plan  unique  to  your  own  group. 

President  Marts  started  the  .ball 
rolling  at  Bucknell  when  he  issued 
invitations  to  a large  group  of 
alumni  and  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  attend  a luncheon  on 
October  10,  1936.  Before  this  meet- 
ing, plans  had  been  discussed  by 
President  Marts,  the  late  Miss 
Martin,  former  librarian,  and  a few 
interested  alumni,  so  that  a definite 
plan  was  ready  for  presentation  at 
the  luncheon.  Miss  Martin  pre- 
sented the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
such  a movement,  and  those  pres- 
ent voted  unanimously  to  form  a 
“Friends  of  the  Library”  group  for 
Bucknell,  an  informal  organization 
which  “has  grown  into  a movement 
which  holds  great  promise  for  the 
literary  and  cultural  life  of  Bucknell 
as  centered  in  its  library.”  The 
original  organizing  committee  still 
holds  office  and  is  responsible  for 
the  functioning  of  the  group.  The 
officers  are  President,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee composed  of  trustees  and 
alumni  of  Bucknell. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  its 
existence  the  “Friends  of  the  Li- 
brary” group  has  supplied  the  li- 
brary with  approximately  4,000 
volumes,  numerous  unbound  peri- 
odicals, over  $1,000  in  cash  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  an  Argus 
Film  Reading  machine  for  micro- 
film. We  have  no  dues,  the  only 
requirement  for  membership  is  an 
interest  in  making  a bigger  and 
better  library  for  Bucknell. 

In  a good  many  organizations 
there  is  a small  membership  fee  of 
from  $2  to  $5,  with  an  invitation 
to  make  the  gift  larger  if  the  in- 
dividual is  so  inclined.  Other 
organizations  have  no  set  dues  but 
invite  a large  membership  of  per- 
sons who  will  show  their  interest 


by  gifts  of  money  and  books  and 
act  as  scouts  in  directing  gifts  of 
others  to  the  library.  The  first  plan 
is  probably  more  productive  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  organization 
than  is  the  second,  but  if  properly 
directed  the  second  plan  should  be 
more  and  more  productive  as  the 
years  progress. 

The  “Friends  of  the  Princeton 
Library”  hold  annual  subscription 
dinners  and  the  cost  of  a reserva- 
tion is  $5  to  $6.  The  “University 
of  Chicago  Friends”  are  of  four 
classifications : Contributing  mem- 
ber $5 ; sustaining  member  $25 ; 
patron  $100;  and  life  member 
$1,000. 

Whatever  type  of  organization 
used,  there  must  be  a means  of 
letting  the  members  know  what  is 
going  on  and  what  they  can  do  to 
be  of  service ; what  gifts  have  been 
received  and  what  is  needed  to 
build  up  the  collection.  The  most 
common  and  best  method  of  getting 
this  before  the  members  is  the 
bulletin,  published  monthly  or  quar- 
terly, as  the  particular  needs  seem 
to  justify.  The  bulletin  should 
carry  write-ups  of  interesting  and 
unusual  material  found  in  the  li- 
brary, accounts  of  special  exhibits 
and  displays,  etc.  These  bulletins 
should  be  sent  to  all  the  members 
of  the  “Friends  of  the  Library” 
group  and  any  others  that  might  be 
interested.  At  Bucknell  we  have 
a mailing  list  of  nearly  1,000  names 
and  the  Bibliotheca  Bucnellensis  is 
published  three  times  a year.  It 
costs  $25  to  publish  an  edition  of 
1,000  copies  of  our  bulletin  and  this 
has  been  made  possible  each  time 
by  one  of  our  “Friends.”  It  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  have  a 
definite  publication  fund  available 
each  year  rather  than  to  solicit  an 
individual  sponsor  for  each  issue. 
The  librarian  is  responsible  for  sup- 
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plying  news  notes  and  items  of  in- 
terest to  the  editor  and  proof  is 
sent  to  the  librarian  before  the  ma- 
terial goes  to  press.  The  printed 
bulletins  are  sent  to  the  library 
where  all  mailing  is  handled.  We 
have  been  flattered  by  several  re- 
quests from  larger  libraries  to  re- 
ceive a complete  file  of  our  little 
bulletin  on  exchange. 

Another  means  of  getting  library 
information  across  to  the  “Friends” 
is  through  the  distribution  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  librarian,  if 
such  report  is  in  printed  form. 

Local  members,  at  least,  should 
receive  invitations  to  attend  all 
special  lectures  and  exhibits  held 
in  the  library.  The  organization 
will  not  function  if  it  is  not  used 
and  made  to  feel  it  is  important. 
The  cooperation  of  the  Chairman 
or  President  and  the  Librarian  is 
vitally  important.  The  Chairman 
should  be  outside  the  official  library 
circle  and  one  who  has  a wide  ac- 
quaintance, whether  it  be  a public 
library  or  a college  alumni  group. 
He  can  approach  prospective  givers 
more  easily  and  more  effectively 
than  can  the  librarian.  However, 
a great  deal  of  responsibility  rests 
with  the  librarian  who  is  better 
qualified  to  know  what  is  needed 
and  what  should  be  done. 

Among  the  “Friends”  or  would 
be  friends  in  the  community  are 
probably  many  who  are  collectors 
of  books.  The  library  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  render  a real  service 
to  such  a person.  They  should  be 
made  to  feel  at  home  in  the  library 
and  that  they  have  a right  to  call 
upon  the  library  for  reference  aid 
at  all  times.  If  necessary,  borrow 
through  inter-library  loan  special 
books  not  in  your  collection  to  aid 
them  in  their  serious  study.  You 
may  have  occasion  sometime  to  bor- 
row from  them  some  special  book 


for  another  borrower,  or  even  a 
whole  collection  for  special  exhibi- 
tion purposes.  Most  people  are 
book  buyers  and  not  collectors  and 
many  books  would  be  given  to  the 
library  if  they  had  any  idea  that 
they  would  be  welcome.  Interest 
your  friends  in  establishing  me- 
morials to  relatives  or  dear  friends 
by  giving  a book  a year  on  the  birth 
date  of  that  individual.  Ruth  E. 
Hammond,  Librarian  of  the  Wichita 
City  Library,  Wichita,  Kansas,  re- 
ported in  Wilson  Bulletin  for  Sep- 
tember 1935,  that  the  Rotary  Club 
gives  a book  in  memory  of  their 
members  who  die.  Special  effort 
is  made  to  select  books  in  accord- 
ance with  special  interest  of  the 
man  in  whose  honor  it  is  given. 
Other  organizations  can  be  encour- 
aged to  do  the  same  thing  if  prop- 
erly approached. 

Let  your  library  needs  be  known. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  we  do  not 
get  more  substantial  gifts  is  that  it 
does  not  occur  to  people  that  we 
want  them.  The  “Friends  of  the 
Library”  group  can  plan  an  im- 
portant part  here.  They  can  act 
as  sleuths  to  discover  idle  books  in 
private  libraries  or  special  collec- 
tions that  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  library.  We  do  not  make 
sufficient  effort  to  inform  our 
friends  of  our  needs  and  too  often 
we  fail  to  give  the  proper  publicity 
to  gifts  after  they  are  made. 

Of  course  you  will  receive  a lot 
of  undesirable  material,  but  among 
it  there  are  almost  certain  to  be 
things  of  real  value.  It  is  a good 
plan  to  try  to  get  people  to  submit 
a list  for  you  to  check  before  bring- 
ing the  books  to  the  library.  In 
this  way  you  have  a chance  to  select 
what  you  want  and  do  away  with 
the  problem  of  worrying  about  un- 
necessary duplicate  copies.  How- 
ever, if  this  should  mean  that  you 
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might  lose  the  gift,  do  not  insist 
on  a list  being  sent  in  for  checking. 
Except  in  very  exceptional  in- 
stances, gifts  with  strings  tied  to 
them  should  never  be  accepted. 
Unless  a collection  is  of  unique  in- 
terest and  on  a highly  specialized 
subject,  the  library  cannot  afford 
to  take  it  subject  to  a condition 
that  it  be  kept  as  a separate  unit. 
Such  collections  are  hard  to  ad- 
minister and  costly  to  maintain. 
Also  they  are  less  useful  away  from 
the  current  material  in  the  same 
field.  Some  donors  are  willing  to 
establish  an  endowment  to  keep  up- 
to-date  the  collection  which  they 
started.  The  identity  of  gifts  can 
be  maintained  by  memorial  book- 
plates and  this  usually  satisfies  the 
givers. 

It  is  very  important  that  all  gifts, 
regardless  of  size,  be  acknowledged. 
A well  prepared  and  printed  form 
letter  can  be  used,  or  engraved 
acknowledgment  cards.  I write  a 
personal  letter  for  all  gifts  of  sub- 
stantial size  in  addition  to  the 
acknowledgment  card  used  for  all 
gifts.  This  adds  a more  personal 
touch  to  the  gift  and  creates  a 
warmer  feeling  between  the  library 
and  the  giver. 

A record  of  all  gifts  should  be 
kept  and  be  complete  enough  so 
that  the  books  given  can  be  pro- 
duced if  a donor  visits  the  library 
and  wishes  to  see  the  books  he  has 
presented.  Some  libraries  have  the 


donors  sign  the  bookplates  which 
are  to  be  placed  in  their  books  thus 
creating  a permanent  memorial  to 
themselves,  or  to  whomever  they 
wish,  in  the  library.  This  also 
serves  to  create  a more  intimate 
interest  in  the  library  and  its  work. 
Anything  that  can  be  done  to  bring 
about  this  personal  relationship  is 
very  valuable. 

‘‘Friends  of  the  Library”  groups 
have  become  so  numerous  and  im- 
portant that  they  now  have  their 
place  on  the  staff  at  A.  L.  A.  Head- 
quarters and  a place  on  the  program 
at  the  conferences.  Since  1929 
“The  Friends  of  the  Library” 
luncheon  has  been  a feature  of  the 
annual  conference.  Its  purpose  has 
been  “to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
laymen  to  publicize  the  part  which 
they  can  play  in  constructive  activi- 
ties centered  around  the  library  and 
to  spread  the  idea  of  ‘Friends  of  the 
Library’  groups.”  In  recognition 
of  the  growing  interest  in  organi- 
zations of  “Friends”  the  A.  L.  A. 
has  issued  a handbook  containing 
some  of  the  various  plans  and  ma- 
terials used  by  the  organizations  in 
operation.  It  is  available  in  either 
the  college  and  university  edition 
or  the  public  library  edition  and  can 
be  had  free  on  request. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  past  few  years  in  arousing 
citizen  interest  in  libraries  through 
these  groups  and  much  more  can  be 
done  in  the  years  to  come. 


1838 

JERRY  CHURCH  MAKES  A COUNTY 

By  Elsie  Singmaster 

Few  Pennsylvania  Counties  were  My  parents  came  from  Vermont, 
established,  like  Clinton,  by  a trick  and  I’m  often  called  a New  York 
My  name  is  Jerry  Church,  and  Yankee.  I went  to  school  to  a 
I was  born  in  New  York  State,  man  in  winter  and  a lady  in  sum- 
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mer.  When  I thought  I was  old 
enough  to  kiss  my  summer-school 
teacher,  I was  dismissed. 

I then  started  to  make  shingles 
for  the  Pennsylvania  market.  That 
was  my  first  connection  with  Penn- 
sylvania. Having  earned  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  I joined  a drover. 
We  lost  our  time  and  money,  so  I 
decided  to  learn  to  play  music.  I 
bought  a violin,  but  my  parents 
would  not  let  me  play  in  the  house, 
and  I had  to  practice  in  the  barn. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  profit  in 
music,  so  I engaged  myself  to  the 
proprietor  of  a waxworks  museum, 
but  there  was  no  profit  in  that, 
either.  My  younger  brother  and  I 
rafted  lumber  down  the  Susque- 
hanna until  we  ran  into  an  island. 
This  enterprise  too,  was  a failure, 
and  I started  with  my  friend 
Solomon  Dicky,  to  Upper  Canada! 
We  didn’t  like  the  Canadians,  so 
we  returned  to  Olean  Point  in  New 
York,  and  hired  ourselves  to  build 
boats  on  which  emigrants  were  to 
travel  down  the  Allegheny  to  the 
Ohio. 

In  Olean  I played  the  fiddle  at  a 
ball,  for  which  the  company  paid 
me  twenty-five  dollars.  So  my 
music  was  some  good  after  all.  My 
friend  Dicky  attended  the  ball  and 
danced  while  I played,  but  we 
always  divided  the  money. 

Presently  we  made  our  own  boat 
and  went  to  Ohio.  From  Ohio  I 
went  to  Virginia  and  worked  till 
the  spring  of  the  year.  Then  a 
friend  of  mine  bought  a pirogue, 
made  out  of  two  large  trees.  We 
loaded  it  with  apples  and  cider  and 
bacon,  and  I set  out  down  the  Ohio 
and  up  the  Kanawha  to  Charleston 
where  I exchanged  my  apples  and 
cider  for  twenty-five  barrels  of  salt. 
The  next  year  I bought  a larger 
boat,  but  the  salt-miners  had 
promised  all  their  product  to  a 


company  and  I could  not  get  a 
load. 

I then  hired  myself  out  as  a 
boat-hand  at  fifty  cents  a day.  It 
was  hard  work,  poling  a heavy  boat. 
At  last  I got  a load  to  carry  to 
Cincinnati  and  there  I sold  my  boat, 
and  bought  calicoes,  groceries,  tea- 
pots, pitchers  and  jugs,  and  joined 
a young  Frenchman  who  owned  a 
store-boat.  We  raised  a flag  with 
“Store  Boat”  on  it,  and  set  sail  on 
the  river,  stopping  wherever  we 
could  do  business.  We  enjoyed 
ourselves  and  lived  fine. 

In  the  winter  I traveled  through 
Kentucky  and  Indiana  with  another 
waxworks  museum  until  I was 
taken  sick  with  the  fever  and  ague. 
An  old  man  told  me  that  I must  get 
up  between  daylight  and  sunrise 
take  a tablespoon  and  go  to  the 
spring,  and  dip  up  nine  spoonfuls 
of  water,  and  swallow  it  by  the 
spoonful ; on  the  next  morning 
eight,  and  so  on.  He  said  by  the 
time  I got  down  to  three  or  four 
the  ague  would  leave  me,  and  he 
was  right. 

In  Cincinnati  a very  kind  Jew 
offered  to  let  me  take  some  goods 
and  peddle  them  through  Kentucky. 
I made  many  such  trips,  trading  for 
cash  and  for  feathers.  Eighteen 
months  later,  I paid  my  friend 
twenty-eight  hundred  dollars  in 
feathers  and  cash. 

I then  decided  to  go  home  to 
New  York,  having  been  absent  six 
or  seven  years.  I purchased  a 
horse  and  Dearborn  wagon  and 
traveled  through  Ohio  and  Vir- 
ginia to  Pennsylvania  and  Harris- 
burg. There  I found  my  eldest 
brother,  Robert,  and  my  sister 
Elizabeth,  who  had  come  to  visit 
Robert,  and  had  married  George 
Christ.  My  sister  agreed  to  go 
home  with  me  for  a visit  and  after 
I had  taken  her  back  to  Harrisburg 
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I set  up  a store  in  Colesville,  New 
York,  with  my  brother  Jesse.  I 
failed  because,  while  I could  refuse 
credit  to  a man,  I could  never  re- 
fuse to  trust  a poor  woman. 

I spent  a summer  with  my 
brother  and  sister  near  Harrisburg. 
Having  nothing  to  do,  I played  a 
game  called  “poke.”  The  first  night 
I lost  seventeen  dollars,  but  that  did 
not  discourage  me  from  trying 
again.  I was  poked  out  of  a good 
deal  of  money. 

In  the  beginning  of  1831,  my 
brother  Francis  came  to  Harris- 
burg from  New  York  State  with 
a fine  horse  and  sleigh  and  invited 
me  to  go  south  with  him.  He  in- 
tended to  go  into  some  speculation, 
but  could  not  tell  what  it  would  be 
until  something  turned  up  in  our 
travels.  We  changed  our  sleigh 
for  a carriage  and  drove  down  to 
gold  mines  in  North  Carolina.  I 
mined  just  enough  gold  to  cork  up 
in  a quill  to  show  that  I had  been 
a gold-digger. 

My  brother  and  I then  crossed 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  into 
East  Tennessee.  We  heard  of  state 
lands  which  could  be  had  very 
cheap,  but  we  did  not  purchase  any 
at  this  time.  From  there  we  went 
to  St.  Charles  on  the  Missouri 
River.  We  decided  to  cross  the 
Mississippi  and  go  up  to  the  lead 
mines,  but  the  steamer  could  not 
travel  over  the  rapids,  the  water 
was  so  low.  We  traveled  in  various 
places,  thinking  we  might  purchase 
land  as  a speculation,  but  we  could 
find  none  to  suit  us.  At  last  we 
decided  to  establish  a claim  near 
Ottawa  in  Laselle  County,  Illinois. 
Ottawa  was  the  county-seat,  but  it 
contained  only  one  house  and  a 
small  store  where  the  Indians 
traded.  We  took  up  a hundred  and 
forty-three  acres. 

My  brother  did  not  wish  to  stay, 


but  he  promised  to  go  to  St.  Louis 
and  buy  a small  stock  of  goods  so 
that  I might  keep  store.  It  was 
very  hard  to  watch  the  Indians  and 
fight  the  mosquitoes  to  keep  a little 
blood  in  my  veins.  My  brother  re- 
turned the  second  day.  The  wind 
was  against  him,  so  he  hoisted  his 
umbrella  and  sailed  back.  We  laid 
out  a street  one  hundred  feet  wide 
and  a half  a mile  long  and  made 
twenty-two  acre  lots.  We  offered 
ten  lots  to  persons  who  would  each 
build  a small  house,  and  kept  the 
rest  for  ourselves.  This  was  my 
first  town. 

We  then  hired  a man  with  a yoke 
of  black  oxen  and  a wagon  to  take 
us  eighty  miles  to  Chicago,  where 
we  arrived  in  two  days  and  a half. 
In  Chicago  were  half  a dozen 
houses  and  some  Indian  wigwams. 
We  tried  to  buy  land  so  as  to  lay 
out  a town,  but  we  could  get  no 
title,  so  we  traveled  through  Indian 
country  without  any  roads  to  the 
River  Raisin  in  Michigan.  We 
came  to  an  old  Frenchman’s  house 
who  had  a squaw  for  a wife.  They 
had  three  daughters,  and  beautiful 
girls  they  were.  My  brother  said 
he  felt  a good  deal  like  an  “Ingen” 
and  if  he  had  an  “Ingen”  wife  he 
could  be  one.  However,  I per- 
suaded him  to  travel  on.  We  met 
many  land-jobbers  hoping  to  make 
fortunes.  We  also  met  mosquitoes 
and  gallinippers  enough  to  darken 
the  sky. 

From  here  we  went  to  Detroit, 
a beautiful  place,  then  to  Buffalo, 
then  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  My 
brother  went  back  to  Tennessee  to 
buy  some  of  the  State  land  we  had 
heard  of,  and  I back  to  Ottawa, 
Illinois.  There  I had  a most  violent 
fever.  I took  all  the  medicine  one 
doctor  had  and  then  called  another 
doctor.  I knew  that  I would  never 
be  well  in  that  place,  so  I shipped 
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aboard  a steamer  bound  for  New 
Orleans  and  from  there  I sailed  for 
New  Jersey.  I was  so  poor  in  flesh 
I could  scarcely  make  a shadow  in 
the  sun.  The  captain  was  afraid 
to  take  me,  but  I told  him  I had 
passage  money  and  if  I died  he 
should  wrap  me  in  my  red  blanket, 
heave  me  into  the  sea,  and  write 
to  my  friends  that  I was  of?.  In 
twenty-two  days  we  reached  Cape 
May,  and  I made  my  way  to  my 
brother  and  sister  near  Harrisburg. 

I now  considered  the  future — 
how  should  I live  respectably?  I 
went  to  Tennessee  and  sold  my 
land  for  enough  money  to  start  me 
sailing  in  the  world  once  more. 

Returning  north,  I left  Harris- 
burg in  the  stage  and  sat  with  a 
man  who  owned  a farm  adjoining 
Williamsport.  I went  with  him  to 
see  it,  then  on  to  Tioga  to  bring 
my  brother  Francis.  We  purchased 
it  and  laid  out  Church’s  Addition. 
We  were  soon  able  to  pay  off  the 
■owner  and  have  some  money  left. 
This  was  my  second  town. 

We  believed  now  that  we  could 
make  a town  almost  anywhere,  and 
we  purchased  a hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres  across  the  river 
from  Lewisburg.  We  made  some 
money,  but  not  much  of  a town. 
One  gentleman  purchased  seven- 
teen acres  at  $100  per  acre,  the 
day  after  we  had  bought  it  for 
$45  per  acre. 

Francis  and  I then  went  to  Har- 
risburg and  purchased  a mill, 
threshing-machine  and  horse-power, 
and  shipped  the  whole  concern  to 
Pittsburgh  by  canal.  From  there 
we  traveled  by  steamer  to  Indiana, 
and  on  the  National  Road  to  Lake 
Michigan.  At  last  we  arrived  at 
beautiful  country  on  the  St.  Joseph 
River.  The  mosquitoes  and  prairie 
flies  were  very  hard  on  our  noble 
dun  horse,  and  would  almost  take 


a suck  at  our  red-wagon,  thinking 
it  was  blood.  We  traveled  on  to 
Chicago — a wigwam  town  changed 
into  an  American  City  in  three  or 
four  years.  We  then  returned  to 
Ottawa  and  from  there  my  brother 
went  west  and  I east,  to  old  Penn- 
sylvania, to  see  whether  I could  not 
give  them  another  town. 

In  Milton  I found  my  brother 
Willard  who  had  come  from  New 
York  State.  He  said  he  knew  of  a 
splendid  place  for  a town  at  the 
head  of  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  on  the  pool  of  the 
Dunnstown  Dam.  It  was  worth 
seven  thousand,  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. I said  that  was  a beautiful 
price,  in  particular  when  we  had 
not  much  money ! We  went  to 
Dunnstown  on  the  stage.  The 
ground,  owned  by  Doctor  Hender- 
son, was  beautiful,  two  hundred 
acres  between  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  Bald  Eagle  River.  I looked  at 
it  with  delight  and  told  my  brother 
we  must  have  it. 

A Williamsport  gentleman  prom- 
ised to  be  our  partner  and  pay  for 
one-third,  and  we  closed  the  bar- 
gain. At  once  I plotted  out  a town 
on  paper  and  called  it  Lock  Haven 
for  the  two  locks  in  the  canal  and 
the  haven  or  harbor  for  the  rafts  on 
the  river.  We  made  public  sale  and 
sold  a number  of  lots. 

I managed  the  town  myself.  All 
my  sleeping  partners  left  me ; if 
there  was  music  to  be  played  I had 
to  be  a full  band,  having  no  person 
to  assist.  In  order  to  carry  out  my 
originality,  I built  an  office,  stand- 
ing eight  feet  above  the  ground. 
It  was  made  by  placing  thirteen 
large  pine  trees,  to  represent  our 
thirteen  continental  States,  five  feet 
in  the  ground,  taking  the  bark  off, 
and  painting  them  in  imitation  of 
marble,  with  a fourteen-foot  room 
inside  of  the  posts.  It  was  an  odd- 
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looking  office,  and  different  from 
any  I had  seen  in  this  country. 

I built  a summer-seat  in  a cluster 
of  black  walnut  trees.  It  was 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground, 
forty  feet  long,  and  seven  feet  wide, 
bannistered  and  a seat  running  all 
the  way  round,  and  winding  stairs 
up  one  of  the  trees.  When  I went 
up,  I felt  like  a bird.  I told  a 
German  painter  to  paint  it  like 
marble ; but  as  he  did  not  under- 
stand English  very  well,  he  made 
it  what  I call  Dutch  marble,  all 
full  of  black  and  white  spots.  The 
natives  thought  it  wonderful  I 
should  so  throw  away  my  money 
to  make  a nice  seat  to  sit  on.  It 
has  ever  since  been  called  “Church’s 
Folly.” 

I now  undertook  to  divide  the 
counties  of  Lycoming  and  Center 
and  make  a new  county.  I pre- 
sented petitions  to  the  legislature 
for  three  years,  but  the  people  of 
Williamsport,  Lycoming  County, 
and  the  people  of  Bellefonte,  Center 
County,  prayed  aloud  not  to  have 
any  part  of  either  taken  off.  They 


said  it  was  nothing  less  than  some 
of  Jerry  Church’s  Yankee  notions. 
I did  not  despair.  I attended  the 
Legislature  myself.  We  meant  to 
call  the  new  county  “Eagle,”  and 
when  suddenly  we  asked  for  Clin- 
ton County,  we  caught  the  legisla- 
tors off  their  guard.  Before  they 
knew  what  they  were  doing  they 
passed  the  bill.  We  had  three  com- 
missioners appointed  to  locate  the 
county-seat.  They  found  no  site 
compared  with  Lock  Haven. 

Clinton  is  a beautiful  county, 
containing  nearly  a thousand  square 
miles.  Its  mountains  are  covered 
with  magnificent  timber ; through 
it  flows  the  west  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  which  the  Indians 
call  Otzinachson,  and  many  smaller 
and  beautiful  streams,  among  them 
Sinnamahoning,  Kettle,  Young 
Woman  and  Pine.  I am  sure  that 
every  citizen  is  glad  that  Jerry 
Church  got  ahead  of  Williamsport 
and  Bellefonte  and  made  a new 
county.  My  only  regret  is  that  we 
lost  the  name  “Eagle.” 


JUNIOR  MEMBERS  SECTION 


Membership 

The  JMRT  of  Pennsylvania  now 
has  a membership  of  forty.  Thirteen 
new  members  have  been  added 
since  the  meeting  at  Buck  Hill  Falls 
last  October.  We  are  glad  to  wel- 
come these  new  members,  and  hope 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  getting 
better  acquainted  with  them  at  the 
annual  fall  meeting  of  P.  L.  A. 
next  October. 


Local  Indexes  Project 

The  Junior  Members  Round 
Table  of  A.  L.  A.  is  compiling  a 
list  of  all  “homemade”  indexes, 
card  or  otherwise,  devised  for  use 
in  libraries.  It  is  felt  that  there 
now  exist  many  valuable  indexes, 
of  local  and  general  interest,  that 
are  useful  aids  to  librarians  and 
scholars.  Eventually,  the  JMRT 
hopes  to  combine  all  of  the  state 


(Editor's  Note:  This  section  of  Pennsylvania  Library  and  Museum  Notes  Is  reserved 
for  the  Junior*  Members  Round  Table  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Association  . Contri- 
butions are  always  welcome.  They  may  take  the)  form  of  news  Items,  articles  of  a 
serious  or  humorous  nature  dealing  with  some  phase  of  library  work  or  library  affairs, 
or  letters.  The  deadline  for  contributions  to  the  October  number  Is  set  at  August  1st. 
Will  you  please  send  your  material  before  that  date  to  Dorothy  Helderstadt,  Bethlehem 
Public  Library,  Bethlehem,  Pa.) 
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indexes  into  a valuable  reference 
tool  called  “Local  Indexes  in  Amer- 
ican Libraries,”  similar  to  the  A.  L. 
A.  publication  “Special  Indexes  in 
American  Libraries,”  published  in 
1917,  now  out-of-date. 

We  have  been  asked  to  cooperate 
on  this  project.  Since  the  JMRT 
in  Pennsylvania  is  already  engaged 
on  a project  of  its  own,  that  of  com- 
piling a Directory  of  Librarians  in 
Pennsylvania,  we  did  not  feel  that 
we  could  afford  to  send  letters 
about  the  Local  Indexes  Project  to 
each  individual  Head  Librarian  in 
the  state,  as  the  national  organiza- 
tion suggested.  Therefore  we  tried 
to  contact  the  Head  Librarians  at 
the  spring  district  meetings. 

We  realize  that  we  could  not 
possibly  complete  our  part  of  the 
Indexes  Project  just  by  district- 
meeting contacts,  and  we  hope  that 
this  note  will  help,  by  reaching 
people  who  were  not  at  district 
meetings. 

Will  you  please  ask  one  of  the 
Junior  Members  on  your  staff,  or 
your  reference  librarian,  to  list  all 
your  “homemade”  indexes  on  3 x 5 
p-slips,  according  to  the  sample 
given  below  ? Biography,  history, 
music,  pictures,  plays,  in  fact  any 
indexes  at  all  will  be  most  welcome. 
Even  though  some  of  your  indexes 
may  seem  small  and  unimportant  to 
you,  please  list  them  anyway,  as 
they  may  be  exactly  what  your 
neighboring  library  would  like  to 
know  about. 

Please  send  your  slips  as  soon  as 
conveniently  possible  to  either  the 
chairman  of  the  Local  Indexes 
Committee,  or  one  of  the  other 
Committee  members,  whose  names 
are  listed  below. 

We  shall  appreciate  your  coop- 
eration in  this  professional  project, 
and  we  know  you  will  find  the 
mimeographed  compilation  useful  in 


your  own  library.  Typing  is  re- 
quested if  possible.  Please  leave 
space  at  top  of  the  slip  so  that  we 
can  assign  our  own  subject  heading. 

Following  is  an  example  of  the 
way  your  slip  should  be  made  out : 

Title:  Index  to  holiday  material. 
Form:  On  cards. 

Arrangement : Alphabetical  by  sub- 
ject. 

Scope:  Books,  periodicals. 

Size:  150  entries. 

Additions:  Made  frequently  (sel- 
dom, etc.). 

Use:  Frequently  (seldom,  etc.). 

Name  and  Address  of  Library:  If 
large  library,  please  give  name 
of  department. 

Local  Indexes  Committee 

The  following  people  have  been 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  Local  In- 
dexes Committee : 

Elsie  M.  Kresge,  Chairman 
The  College  Library 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
State  College,  Pa. 

Mrs.  William  Yeagley 
Martin  Memorial  Library 
York,  Pa. 

Dorothy  Heiderstadt 
Bethlehem  Public  Library 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Isabelle  Entriken 
Free  Public  Library 
Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Miss  Sara  Louise  Elder 
Westminster  College  Library 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Miss  Esther  Fox 
Scranton  Public  Library 
Scranton,  Pa. 
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Mrs.  Robert  Hassenplug 
Milton  Public  Library 
Milton,  Pa. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kane 
Stroudsburg  and  Monroe 
County  Library 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Jean  May 
Carnegie  Free  Library 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

Miss  Roberta  Shand 
Kittanning  Free  Library 
Kittanning,  Pa. 

Other  members  of  the  committee, 
which  will  have  a representative 
from  each  district,  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

* * * 

Miss  Margaret  Knoll,  Chairman 
of  the  JMRT  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Association,  spoke  at  the 
Conemaugh-Juniata  Library  District 
Meeting  in  May  on  the  Junior 
Librarian’s  contribution  to  state 
planning. 

Miss  Catherine  R.  Roberts,  a 
Junior  Member,  and  Librarian  of 
the  Huntingdon  County  Library, 
presided  at  the  morning  session. 
Miss  Katherine  M.  Stokes,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  gave  book 
reviews  at  the  afternoon  session. 

Miss  Roberts  reports  that  the 
total  circulation  of  books  in  the 


Huntingdon  County  Library  for  the 
year  1938  was  14,463,  a gain  of 
4,484  over  1937.  The  Bookmobile 
carried  5,585  books  to  twenty-seven 
stations  scattered  through  the 
county.  “Selina”  is  the  name  of  the 
Bookmobile,  and  Miss  Roberts  re- 
ports that  Selina  is  a traveling  ad- 
vertisement as  well  as  a “Parnassus 
on  wheels.”  Four  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  Bibles  were  presented 
to  the  people  of  Huntingdon  County 
by  the  Gideons  to  be  distributed  by 
the  Bookmobile  and  made  available 
through  the  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions. This  is  of  interest  from 
the  standpoint  of  history,  since  it  is 
the  first  time  that  a society  has  pre- 
sented Bibles  to  all  the  schools  of 
a county  in  Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

Bethlehem  Story  in 
Young  Wings 

Young  Wings,  the  Junior  Lit- 
erary Guild  magazine,  will  contain 
a story  about  the  Bethlehem  Public 
Library  and  Bethlehem  Christmas 
customs  in  its  December  issue.  It 
will  also  show  pictures  of  a Christ- 
mas Putz  and  one  of  the  Story 
Hours  in  the  Children’s  Depart- 
ment. Miss  Dorothy  Heiderstadt, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  JMRT,  is 
the  Children’s  Librarian  at  the 
Bethlehem  Public  Library,  and 
wrote  the  story. 


NEEDS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  GOOD  LIBRARY  SERVICE  * 


Just  as  the  school  is  child-cen- 
tered, so  must  the  library  service 
provided  by  the  school  be  judged  in 
terms  of  its  service  to  the  pupil. 
Good  library  service  is  three-fold. 

The  first  phase  of  this  service  is 
in  maintaining  an  efficient,  up-to- 


date  reference  department.  In  the 
days  when  we  used  one  text  book 
for  each  course  and  taught  it  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion,  a school  library 
reference  department  could  function 
with  one  good  encyclopedia  and  the 
World  Almanac.  The  newer  meth- 


• Laura  Seese,  High  School  Librarian.  Matamorae. 
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ods  of  teaching  have  changed  all 
that.  For  example,  in  our  school, 
Health  Instruction,  which  is  a so- 
called  minor  subject,  meeting  only 
once  a week,  is  taught  from  an  out- 
line in  the  state  syllabus,  using  no 
one  particular  text.  Instead,  we 
have  in  the  library  six  copies  each 
of  eight  different  texts.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  pupils  make  an  exten- 
sive use  of  magazine  articles.  If  we 
need  forty-eight  reference  books  in 
addition  to  our  periodical  depart- 
ment for  the  one  minor  subject  of 
Health  Instruction,  it  can  easily  be 
understood  that  good  library  serv- 
ice must  include  an  extensive,  up- 
to-date  reference  department  for 
the  efficient  teaching  of  all  subjects. 

The  second  phase  of  this  service 
is  in  maintaining  a system  of  co- 
operation with  the  classroom 
teacher.  The  teacher  should  know 
what  are  the  resources  of  the  library 
in  his  particular  field.  The  efficient 
library  will  see  that  he  does, 
through  furnishing  him  with  a list 
of  books  already  .in  the  library  in 
his  subject  field.  There  must  also  be 
cooperation  between  the  library  and 
the  classroom  teacher  in  the  pur- 
chase of  new  books  for  reference. 
The  library  should  also  cooperate 
with  the  teacher  in  calling  to  his 
attention  new  publications  which 
may  be  of  use  to  him.  The  librarian 
has  a much  greater  opportunity 
than  does  the  teacher  to  know,  for 
example,  that  a book  has  just  been 
published  for  young  people,  by  an 
expert,  on  “insects,”  or  that  a cur- 
rent magazine  contains  an  article  by 
a doctor  on  “mercy  killing.”  In  this 
way,  too,  it  is  possible  not  only  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  good 
teacher,  but  also  to  widen  the  out- 
look of  the  teacher  who  has  some- 
how “gotten  in  a rut.” 

The  third  phase  is  in  maintaining 
an  adequate  library  for  pleasure 


reading.  When  many  of  our  pupils 
follow  the  “best  seller”  list  each 
week  with  as  much  interest  as  they 
do  the  “hit  parade,”  I am  reminded 
so  much  of  the  high  school  I at- 
tended. We  had  no  high  school 
library.  In  fact,  there  was  no  public 
library  within  twenty  miles.  It 
sounds  incredible,  but  it  is  true, 
that  I was  a high  school  graduate, 
a normal  school  graduate,  and  had 
been  teaching  for  two  years  before 
I even  knew  that  there  were  any 
books  of  fiction  except  the  Grosset 
and  Dunlap  reprints  which,  of 
course,  I did  not  know  were  re- 
prints. That,  I feel,  is  a tragic  ex- 
ample of  an  education  which  was 
no  education  at  all.  Compare  that 
with  the  knowledge  and  interests  of 
our  high  school  pupils  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  A sophomore  asked  if  we 
could  get  Byrd’s  “Alone.”  He  had 
read  a review  of  it.  A junior  re- 
quested “Rebecca”  and  “All  This 
and  Heaven  Too.”  A senior  re- 
quested “The  Patriot.” 

We  have  made  it  a rule  in  our 
library  that,  if  there  is  only  one  re- 
quest for  a book,  we  try  to  borrow 
it  for  the  branch  library.  If  there 
are  two  or  more  requests,  we  buy 
the  book  if  it  is  at  all  possible.  We 
have  found  that  any  book  requested 
by  at  least  two  pupils  is  invariably 
so  heavily  reserved  that  it  proves 
to  have  been  a wise  choice. 

I do  not  suppose  that  any  school 
library  ever  has  enough  books.  I 
do  feel  that  some  of  the  following 
statements  are  ample  proof  that  our 
own  library  is  woefully  in  need  of 
many  times  its  present  stock  to  sat- 
isfy the  real  hunger  that  exists  for 
more  reading  material.  When  we 
purchase  new  books,  if  three  or 
more  pupils  have  reserved  them, 
they  are  allowed  to  be  withdrawn 
for  one  week  only.  Most  of  our 
new  books  purchased  in  September 
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are  so  heavily  reserved  that  they 
never  reach  the  shelves  until  all 
books  are  called  in  for  inventory  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year.  “The 
Yearling”  was  purchased  in  Sep- 
tember. It  reached  the  shelves  for 
the  first  time  two  weeks  ago,  and 
then  only  because  I was  able  to  get 
an  additional  copy  for  the  branch 
library  for  two  months.  It  has  cir- 
culated 44  times.  “All  This  and 
Heaven  Too”  was  purchased  in 
February,  was  immediately  reserved 
by  21  people,  seven  of  whom  are 
still  waiting  for  it.  “Rebecca,”  pur- 
chased in  December,  was  reserved 
by  33  people ; seven  of  them  are  still 
waiting  for  it.  “Horse  and  Buggy 
Doctor,”  purchased  in  March,  still 
has  a waiting  list  of  10.  “Alone,” 
purchased  also  in  March,  has  a 
waiting  list  of  15.  “The  Patriot,” 
purchased  two  weeks  ago,  has  a 


waiting  list  of  nine.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  much-publicized 
best  sellers,  but  also  of  the  books 
for  junior  high  school  age,  espe- 
cially books  of  the  vocational  type. 
“Highway  Past  Her  Door,”  pur- 
chased in  March,  still  has  a waiting 
list  of  14.  “The  House  by  the 
Road,”  purchased  two  weeks  ago, 
has  a waiting  list  of  11. 

If  this  is  true  in  Matamoras,  it 
must  hold  equally  well  for  other 
schools,  for  surely  any  interest  in 
reading  good  books  which  was 
either  natural  or  developed  there 
can  be  developed  in  any  other  nor- 
mal group  of  young  people. 

Surely  these  facts  are  evidence 
enough  of  the  work  our  school  li- 
braries are  doing,  and  indicate 
clearly  the  real  need  for  many  more 
books. 


SCHOOL  NURSING 

Compiled  by  Jacquelin  Williams,  Librarian,  Kingston  High  School,  and 
Casindania  P.  Eaton,  Readers’  Adviser  of  the  Osterhout  Free  Library, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Chayer,  M.  E.  School  Nursing;  Revised  Putnam,  1937 

A good  book  for  first  purchase.  It  contains  an  excellent 
bibliography  from  which  many  of  the  books  on  this 
list  were  taken. 


American  National  First  Aid  Text  Book  Blakiston,  1933 

Red  Cross 


American  National  Rural  School  Nursing;  Revised 
Red  Cross 


Am.  Nat’l. 
Cross,  1931 


Bauer,  W.  W. 


Contagious  Diseases:  What  They  Knopf,  1934 
Are  and  How  to  Deal  With  Them 


Red 


Broadhurst,  Jean 
& Lerrigo,  M.  O. 

Cameron,  H.  C. 

Chenoweth,  L.  B.  & 
Selkirk,  T. 

Franzen,  Raymond 


Health  Horizons 


Silver,  Burdett,  1931 


The  Nervous  Child  at  School  Oxford  Univ.,  1933 
School  Health  Problems  Crofts,  1937 


School  Health  Research  Series  Am.  Child  Health 

Assoc.,  1929-33 

Distributed  by  the  National  Education  Association. 
Monograph  No.  4 — Influence  of  Social  and  Economic 
Factors  on  the  Health  of  the 
School  Child. 

Monograph  No.  5 — Evaluation  of  School  Health  Pro- 
cedures. 
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Gardner,  M.  S. 
Grout,  R.  E. 

Hiscock,  I.  V. 
Keene,  C.  H. 

Nat.  Educ.  Assoc.  & 
Am.  Medical  Assoc. 

Nat.  Organization 
for  Public  Health 
Nursing. 

Rogers,  J.  F. 


Williams,  J.  F.  & 
Shaw,  Fannie 

Bauer,  W.  W. 
Chayer,  M.  E. 
Chayer,  M.  E. 
Deutsch,  N. 

Haupt,  A.  C. 

Rood,  E. 

Ross,  G. 

Struthers,  L.  L. 


Public  Health  Nursing 

Handbook  of  Health  Education:  A 
Guide  for  Teachers  in  Rural 
Schools 

Community  Health  Organization 


The  School  Nurse 
Chapter  VI  in  his  book  The 
Physical  Welfare  of  the  School 
Child 

Health  Education;  Revised 


Manual  of  Public  Health  Nursing  . . 


What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 
About  the  Physical  Condition  of 
Her  Pupils 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education — Pamphlet 
No.  67 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Health 
Education 


SCHOOL  NURSING 


Selections  from  the  periodicals. 

Public  Health  Nurse:  Ethical  Prin- 
ciples of  Public  Health  Nursing 

How  the  School  Nurse  and  Teacher 
May  Work  Together 

The  School  Health  Examination:  An 
Adventure  in  Learning 

What  Every  Health  Officer  Should 
Know 


Some  New  Emphasis  in  Public 
Plealth  Nursing 


Part  the  School  Nurse  Plays  in  the 
School  Education  Program 


School  Nursing  in  a Generalized 
Nursing  Program 


Another  Age  in  School  Nursing 


Macmillan,  1936 
Doubleday,  1936 


Am.  Public  Health 
Assoc.,  1933 


Houghton,  1929 


1930 


Macmillan,  1932 


1936 


Nelson,  1935 


Hygeia.  April  1936 


Hygeia.  April  1937 


Hygeia.  May  1937 


Am.  Journal 
of  Public 
Health  Sept.  1938 

Am.  Journal 
of  Public 
Health  Dec.  1935 

Am.  Journal 
of  Public 
Health  Nov.  1935 

Am.  Journal 
of  Public 
Health  Feb.  1938 

Public  Health 
Nursing  Sept.  1937 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


Walt  Whitman  was  honored  on 
the  120th  anniversary  of  his  birth 
by  Pennsylvania  State  College 
where  an  exhibit  was  arranged  by 
Joseph  L.  Rubin,  instructor  of  the 
Department  of  English  composition. 

The  exhibit  included  about  fifty 
items  of  Whitman’s  first  editions, 
biographies,  1 e 1 1 e r s,  autographs, 
portraits  and  European  translations. 
Mr.  Rubin  has  discovered  an  entire 
file  of  newspapers,  long  believed 
lost,  which  Whitman  edited. 

* * * 

The  Carnegie  Library  School, 
Pittsburgh,  paid  a tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Ralph  Munn  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
by  turning  in  100  per  cent  member- 
ship in  the  Association. 

* * * 

Rockefeller  Foundation  has  made 
two  grants  totaling  $90,000  to  the 
American  Library  Association  for 
the  promotion  of  library  relations 
with  Latin  America  and  for  gifts  of 
books  to  a selected  group  of  popu- 
lar libraries  in  European  countries. 

A $60,000  grant  will  provide 
these  libraries  with  books  reflecting 
the  thought  of  American  men  of 
letters  and  science  which  until  now 
have  been  unobtainable  owing  to 
the  high  cost.  The  selection  of 
books  sent  will  be  made  by  the  re- 
ceiving librarians. 

The  remaining  $30,000  will  be 
used  in  making  studies  of  library 
conditions  in  Latin  America,  and  in 
the  assembling  of  information  about 
the  libraries  needed  by  the  com- 
mittee in  developing  more  library 
cooperation  with  these  countries. 

* * * 

The  textbooks  chosen  by  the 
Textbook  Clinic  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  for  its 
first  annual  award  have  been  ar- 


ranged as  a traveling  exhibit  which 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  Insti- 
tute, 115  E.  40th  Street,  New 
York.  For  a two  week  loan  of  the 
collection,  a rental  fee  plus  trans- 
portation is  charged. 

* * * 

A revision  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Directory  will  be  completed 

this  summer.  The  names  of  many 
new  libraries  have  been  added  and 
data  expanded.  The  section  on  spe- 
cial collections  will  be  indexed  un- 
der subject  and  the  list  of  Junior 
College  libraries  considerably  ex- 
tended. The  Directory  is  essential 
to  all  reference  departments. 

* * * 

Goodspeeds’  Book  Shop  Boston 
have  purchased  all  the  remaining 
volumes  of  Evans  American  Bib- 
liography, 1639-1799  and  will  sup- 
ply odd  volumes  to  complete  broken 
sets  owned  by  many  libraries.  No 
complete  sets  are  available,  but 
plans  are  being  made  to  reprint  the 
out-of-print  volumes  in  order  to 
make  available  the  entire  bibliog- 
raphy. Prices  will  be  the  same  as 
the  original  cost,-  $25  a single  vol- 
ume and  $300  for  the  full  set. 

* * * 

Scribners’  Magazine  suspended 
publication  with  the  May  issue, 
after  53  years  of  existence.  Only 
twice  in  this  time  was  its  format 
changed.  It  is  hoped  that  publica- 
tion may  be  resumed  if  sufficient 
new  capital  can  be  secured. 

* * * 

The  trend  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries  in  elementary 
schools  has  brought  about  a demand 
for  special  courses  for  school  li- 
brarians. This  summer  the  Library 
Education  Department  of  the  School 
of  Education,  New  York  Univer- 
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sity,  offered  a two-point  course  pri- 
marily for  elementary  school  li- 
brarians during  the  summer  session 
at  Chautauqua.  Miss  Marie  Foster 
of  the  Department  of  Library  Sci- 
ence of  Kutztown  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers  College  gave  one  of 
these  courses.  Information  on  the 
school  can  be  secured  from  Alice 
Louise  Le  Fevre,  Director  School 
of  Library  Science,  University  of 

North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
* * * 

“American  Authors:  1600-1900” 
(H.  W.  Wilson),  850-page  bio- 
graphical handbook  edited  by  Stan- 
ley J.  Kunitz  and  Howard  Hay- 
craft,  has  been  voted  by  American 
librarians  the  most  valuable  ref- 
erence book  published  in  1938  in 
the  second  annual  poll  conducted 
by  Louis  Shores,  Director  of  the 
Peabody  Library  School.  The  poll 
gave  “American  Authors”  233 
points  to  170  for  its  nearest  rival, 
“Van  Nostrand’s  Scientific  Ency- 
clopedia.” The  “Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  Book  of  the  Year”  won 
third  place  with  142  points.  The 
voting  librarians  were  asked  to  rank 
the  books  in  order  of  value  as 
proved  by  actual  library  use.  In  the 
first  poll,  taken  by  Mr.  Shores  a 
year  ago,  “Bartlett’s  Familiar  Quo- 
tations” was  voted  the  most  val- 
uable reference  book  of  1937,  with 

a score  of  141  points. 

* * * 

The  Society  for  the  Libraries  of 
New  York  University  has  offered 
a new  award  for  American  authors 
in  the  field  of  imaginative  literature. 
A gold  medal  will  be  presented  the 
winner  at  the  Society’s  annual  din- 
ner in  1940.  The  jury  is  composed 
of  Pearl  Buck,  John  Chamberlain 
and  Clifton  Fadiman. 

* * * 

Printing  in  America  was  estab- 
lished 300  years  ago  when  a broad 


side  entitled  The  Freeman’s  Oath 
was  printed  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1639.  The  Bay  Psalm 
Book  appeared  in  1640  and  was  the 
first  book  printed  in  the  colonies. 
* * * 

George  Palmer  Putnam  published 
the  first  book  of  his  Hollywood 
publishing  house  on  April  14.  There 
is  no  connection  with  his  former 
New  York  firm  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  in  which  his  interests  were 
sold  in  1931. 

* * * 

Carnegie  Corporation  Gifts 

A grant  of  $25,000  was  given  to 
the  American  Library  in  Paris,  and 
$4,850  for  the  publication  of  a sup- 
plement to  the  list  of  books  for 
college  Libraries. 

Among  other  library  benefits  was 
a contribution  of  $25,000  to  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome ; $10,- 
000  to  the  reference  library  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society; 
$6,000  to  the  circulating  library  for 
rural  ministers  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, $5,000  for  technical  books 
for  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Library  and  subsidies  to  many  pub- 
lishing houses. 

* * * 

The  People’s  Library 

Macmillan’s  published  six  books 
this  spring  that  librarians  and  edu- 
cators will  welcome.  The  People’s 
Library  has  been  planned  to  give 
the  public  knowledge  that  is  written 
so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  av- 
erage citizen. 

James  Harvey  Robinson  in  his 
“Humanizing  of  Knowledge”  was 
the  inspiration  of  the  work  which  is 
financed  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  Education  with  a 
generous  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  Charles  A.  Beard  is 
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chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge. 

The  following  titles  sell  for  .60 
each : 

“Let  Me  Think”  by  H.  A.  Over- 
street. 

“Which  Way  America : Commu- 
nism? Fascism?  Democracy?” 
by  Lyman  Bryson. 

“Here  Comes  Labor”  by  Chester 
M.  Wright. 

“They  Worked  for  a Better  World” 
by  Allan  Seager. 


“Who  Are  These  Americans”  by 
Paul  B.  Sears. 

“The  Attractive  Home”  by  Lydia 
Powel. 

* * * 

Book  Week 

The  slogan  for  1939  will  be 
“Books  Around  the  World” ; the 
dates,  November  12-18.  Plans  and 
helps  for  your  use  in  observing  the 
week  can  be  obtained  from  Book 
Week  Headquarters,  62  W.  45th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


AMONG  THE  AWARDS  OF  THE  YEAR 


Pulitzer  Prises.  The  annual 
awards  for  1938  were  announced 
early  this  summer  by  the  Trustees 
of  Columbia  University,  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

Carl  Van  Doren’s  “Benjamin 
Franklin”  won  the  $1,000  prize  for 
biography. 

The  award  of  $1,000  for  drama 
went  to  Robert  Sherwood  for  his 
play  “Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois.” 

John  Gould  Fletcher  was  award- 
ed $1,000  poetry  prize  for  his  “Col- 
lected Poems”  and  John  Luther 
Mott  received  the  $1,000  history 
prize  for  his  “History  of  American 
Magazines,”  a three  volume  work 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared 
in  1930. 

Marjorie  Rawlings  was  awarded 
the  $1,000  prize  in  fiction  for  her 
novel  “The  Yearling.” 

An  appeal  for  a new  Pulitzer 
Prize  award  classification,  to  be 
known  as  General  Literature,  is 
made  by  the  Wilson  Bulletin  for 
Librarians  in  its  June  issue.  An 
editorial  points  out  that  this  year 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  history,  was 
voted  to  “The  History  of  American 
Magazines.”  In  1937  it  went  to 


Van  Wyck  Brooks’  “The  Flower- 
ing of  New  England.”  In  other 
years  the  biography  award  has  gone 
to  books  which  were  really  literary 
criticism.  In  most  such  cases  the 
books  chosen  have  been  excellent, 
but  they  were  not  books  of  history 
or  biography  in  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  term,  but  that  nebulous  thing 
called  Literature.  This  meant  that 
in  each  case  some  deserving  book 
of  bona  fide  history  or  biography 
was  denied  the  award.  Conversely, 
many  worthy  books  of  a “literary” 
nature  have  failed  to  be  considered 
at  all,  because  they  were  too  far 
removed  from  any  of  the  existing 
categories. 

The  “Wilson  Bulletin”  therefore 
suggests  to  the  Pulitzer  committee 
the  creation  of  a new  award  for 
General  Literature,  or  whatever  the 
committee  chooses  to  call  it ; such 
classification  to  include  historico- 
literary  works,  criticism,  essays, 
collective  biography,  philosophy  and 
related  thought,  published  but  un- 
produced drama — in  short,  all  the 
various  and  miscellaneous  works  of 
literary  nature  that  are  not  at  pres- 
ent eligible  for  any  of  the  awards, 
or  only  by  stretching  some  other 
classification  to  include  them. 
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Lippincott  Novel  Competition.  A 
prize  for  “a  first  novel  in  the  great 
romantic  tradition”  is  being  spon- 
sored by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  of 
Philadelphia ; Hodder  & Stoughton 
of  London.  Only  authors  who  have 
had  no  previous  novel  published 
will  be  eligible.  A cash  prize,  travel 
awards  and  royalties  plus  an  annual 
income  for  four  years,  during  which 
time  the  winner  will  be  expected  to 
write  three  more  novels  for  the 
publishers,  are  offered  as  awards. 

The  cash  prize  will  be  $2,500  and 
the  annual  income  will  be  $2,500 
for  four  years. 

The  travel  award  is  an  all- 
expenses tour  of  Europe,  if  an 
American  wins,  and  a tour  of  Amer- 
ica if  an  English  author  wins.  The 
winner  will  be  announced  December 
31,  1940,  and  the  book  published 
during  1941. 

National  Book  Azvards.  Bronze 
paper  weights  were  presented  to  the 
1938  winners  of  the  National  Book 
Awards  sponsored  annually  by  the 
American  Booksellers’  Association, 
since  1935.  Booksellers  from  all 
over  the  country  sent  in  their  votes 
and  the  contest  was  close.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  winners : 

The  Booksellers’  Favorite  Novel: 
“Rebecca”  by  Daphne  du 
Maurier. 

The  Booksellers’  Favorite  Non-fic- 
tion: “Listen,  the  Wind”  by 
Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh. 

The  Booksellers’  Find : “The 

World  Was  My  Garden”  by 
David  Fairchild. 

The  Most  Original  Book : “With 
Malice  Toward  Some”  by 
Margaret  Halsey. 

The  Friends  of  American  Writers 
is  composed  of  a group  of  400 
women  in  Chicago  who  award  a 
prize  of  $1,000  each  year  to  the 
author  in  the  Midwest  who  pro- 
duces a book  of  originality  in  tech- 


nique and  of  value  as  a contribution 
to  Americana.  This  year  the  award 
was  given  to  Herbert  Krause,  a 
Minnesota  author  for  his  first  novel 
“Wind  Without  Rain,”  published 
by  Bobbs-Merrill. 

The  Governor  General’s  Literary 
Award,  Canadian  prize  for  general 
literature,  poetry  and  fiction,  was 
instituted  several  years  ago  by  Lord 
Tweedsmuir  (John  Buchan)  and  is 
given  for  the  best  work  of  a Cana- 
dian author  published  during  the 
previous  year.  Kenneth  Leslie  has 
won  the  current  prize  for  his  vol- 
ume of  poetry  “By  Stubborn 
Stars.” 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
prizes  for  the  Children’s  Spring 
Book  Festival  are  as  follows : 

The  best  book  for  younger  chil- 
dren “The  Story  of  Horace,”  by 
Alice  M.  Coats  (Coward-Mc- 
Cann)  ; the  best  book  for  older 
children,  “The  Hired  Man’s  Ele- 
phant” by  Phil  Strong  (Dodd). 
Each  was  awarded  $250. 

Ten  other  books  were  chosen  for 
honor. 

For  younger  children  : 

“An  Ear  for  Uncle  Emil”  by  Eva 
Roe  Goggan  (Viking  $2). 
“Travels  of  a Snail”  by  Eleanor 
Hoffman  (Stokes  $1.50). 

“A  Book  of  Wild  Flowers”  by 
Margaret  McKenny  (Macmil- 
lan $2). 

“The  Young  Aunts”  by  Alice  Dal- 
gliesh  (Scribner  $1.75). 

“The  Little  French  Farm”  by  Lida 
(Harper  $1). 

For  older  children  : 

“The  Sword  of  Roland  Arnat”  by 
Agnes  Danford  Herves 
(Houghton  $2). 

“Bat,  the  Story  of  a Bull  Terrier” 
by  Stephen  W.  Meader  (Har- 
court  $2). 

“Long  Wharf”  by  Howard  Pease 
(Dodd  $2). 
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“Land  for  My  Sons”  by  Maribelle 
Cormack  and  William  P.  Alex- 
ander (Appleton  $2). 
“Phantom  on  Skis”  by  Helen  Gir- 
van  (Farrar  $2). 

This  year  a larger  interest  in  the 
Spring  Festival  was  noted  in  the 
Schools.  Several  thousand  pupils 
answered  a contest  conducted  in  the 
Scholastic  magazine  by  Mrs.  May 
Lamberton  Becker,  naming  them 
favorite  books. 

Lip  pine  ott  Award.  Dr.  Putnam, 
who  recentlly  celebrated  his  fortieth 
anniversary  as  librarian  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  Dean  Louis 
Round  Wilson,  head  of  the  grad- 
uate Library  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  were  named  at  the 
second  general  session  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association’s  sixty- 
first  annual  conference  as  winners 
respectively,  of  the  Lippincott  and 
White  “distinguished  service” 
awards  in  the  library  field. 

The  Joseph  W.  Lippincott  Award, 
for  “the  most  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  librarianship,”  carries  with 
it  a gift  of  $500. 

The  James  Terry  White  Award 
is  a medal  awarded  annually  to  a 
librarian  for  notable  published  pro- 
fessional writing.  Dr.  Wilson’s 
study  of  “The  Geography  of  Read- 
ing” won  for  him  this  distinction. 

The  Ncwbcry  Award  for  the 
most  distinguished  contribution  to 
children’s  literature  published  last 
year  by  an  American  author  goes  to 
“Thimble  Summer”  by  Elizabeth 
Enright. 

The  Caldecott  Award  honors 
Thomas  Handforth’s  “Mei  Li,” 
considered  by  children’s  and  school 


librarians  voting  on  the  award  the 
most  distinguished  American  pic- 
ture book  for  children  issued  last 
year. 

In  “Thimble  Summer,”  Miss  En- 
right tells  the  story  of  Garnet 
Linden,  a little  girl  who  spends  a 
happy  summer  on  a Wisconsin 
farm.  Much  of  Miss  Enright’s 
background  for  the  story  comes 
from  her  own  days  on  a Wisconsin 
farm  owned  by  her  uncle,  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  the  architect. 

Mr.  Handforth  gathered  material 
for  his  pictured  tale  of„Mei  Li  dur- 
ing several  years  spent  in  Peiping 
where  he  went  in  1931  as  a recip- 
ient of  a Guggenheim  fellowship. 

The  Newbery  award,  named  in 
honor  of  an  eighteenth  century 
English  bookseller  and  publisher 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  encour- 
age books  written  especially  for 
children,  is  the  gift  of  Frederic  G. 
Melcher,  editor  of  Publishers’ 
Weekly.  It  was  first  presented  in 
1921  for  Hendrik  Van  Loon’s 
“Story  of  Mankind.”  Last  year, 
Kate  Seredy’s  “White  Stag”  won 
the  award. 

The  Caldecott  medal,  named  in 
honor  of  the  famous  English  illus- 
trator, Randolph  Caldecott,  is  also 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Melcher.  Dorothy 
P.  Lathrop  won  the  award  in  1938 
for  her  illustrations  of  “Animals  of 
the  Bible.” 

Miss  Enright  is  a Chicagoan  by 
birth  but  lives  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Handforth,  who  was  born  in 
Tacoma,  Washington,  has  spent 
much  of  his  adult  life  abroad  but 
now  lives  in  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


MARGARET  JACKSON  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Repeated  requests  for  some  form  in  Kingston,  Pa.,  and  now,  on  the 
of  memorial  for  Miss  Margaret  anniversary  of  the  closing  of  her 
Jackson  have  come  to  her  library  work,  the  suggestions  have  taken 
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definite  shape  in  the  gathering  of 
a fund  to  be  used  to  give  librarians 
in  small  libraries  opportunity  for 
study. 

Margaret  Jackson’s  ideals  for 
service  and  her  close  affiliation  with 
the  training  of  librarians  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  of  many  others,  through 
her  years  at  Columbia,  make  the 
formation  of  such  a fund  a fitting 
opportunity  for  her  friends  to  ex- 
press their  love  and  loyalty  to  her 
inspiration. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  be 
taken  as  an  opportunity,  not  an 
obligation,  and  that  it  will  result  in 
the  accumulation  of  small  gifts 
from  many  people,  rather  than  a 
few  large  sums.  The  response  to 
the  announcement  of  the  memorial 


has  resulted  in  a decision  to  spread 
the  contributions  over  a period  of 
three  to  five  years,  thereby  making 
provision  for  annual  payments. 

Already  contributions  ranging 
from  ten  cents  to  ten  dollars  have 
been  received.  The  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  fund  will  depend  upon 
the  total  amount.  It  can  mean  as- 
sistance to  some  student,  or  a full 
scholarship,  or  even  a permanent 
fund ; the  interest  to  be  used  an- 
nually as  a scholarship  or  assistance. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  dispos- 
ing of  a large  number  of  stamps,  it 
is  preferable  to  have  the  contribu- 
tions sent  in  cash,  money  order  or 
check ; payable  to  the  Margaret 
Jackson  Scholarship  Fund,  and 
mailed  to  The  Hoyt  Library,  King- 
ston, Pennsylvania. 


ROUNDABOUT  THE  STATE 


Aliquippa.  Miss  Susan  Him- 
melwright,  librarian.  The  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
B.  F.  Jones  Memorial  Library  was 
observed  on  February  1,  1939.  The 
building  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth M.  Horne  in  memory  of  her 
father  B.  F.  Jones. 

In  1928  Mrs.  Horne  gave  a sum 
of  $15,000  to  be  spent  on  the  book 
collection.  A total  of  7,131  vol- 
umes were  on  the  shelves  on  the 
opening  day.  Included  in  the  col- 
lection were  volumes  owned  by  the 
Woodlawn  Free  Library,  the  orig- 
inal public  library  in  Alquippa, 
which  had  been  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Woman’s  Club 
in  1920  and  merged  with  the  B.  F. 
Jones  Memorial  in  1929. 

The  activities  of  the  past  ten 
years  show  steady  progression  in 
types  of  service  given  by  the  library 
to  meet  the  demands  of  its  users 
and  the  community,  as  well  as  pro- 


cedures to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
the  institution. 

Circulation  reached  its  peak  in 
1932,  with  195,404  volumes  bor- 
rowed and  in  1938  another  up  trend 
with  160,006  books  loaned. 

Miss  Himmelwright  has  worked 
closely  with  schools,  clubs,  the  for- 
eign born  and  young  people. 
Group  meetings  are  held  in  the 
library,  exhibits  arranged  and  gifts 
from  local  contributors  add  to  its 
usefulness.  A Self  Charging  Sys- 
tem, drives  for  better  care  of  books, 
community  survey,  and  new  proce- 
dure for  overdue  books  have  made 
for  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  the 
staff. 

Loss  of  books  has  been  cut  by  a 
postal  card  reminder  that  is  sent 
out  three  days  after  the  book  is 
overdue.  This  followed  in  a week 
by  another  card  and  if  books  are 
not  returned  a letter  follows,  giving 
the  number  of  the  borrowers  card 
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on  which  books  were  drawn,  the 
date  due,  author,  title,  price,  and  a 
brief  statement  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  is  making  every  effort  to 
serve  the  public  and  a request  that 
the  library  be  notified  of  books  that 
cannot  for  any  reason  be  returned. 
Within  another  week  a demand  for 
the  books,  enclosing  a copy  of  the 
law,  is  sent  by  registered  mail.  This 
procedure  has  cut  down  registered 
letters  to  an  average  of  4 or  5 a 
month.  With  a daily  circulation  of 
over  450,  overdue  books  are  no 
longer  a problem  in  Aliquippa. 

DuBois.  Carl  William  Hull,  li- 
brarian, once  more  presents  his  an- 
nual report  in  the  form  of  an  attrac- 
tive folder  addressed  to  “Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Taxpayer.” 

Additions  of  1830  volumes,  of 
which  243  were  gifts,  bring  the  con- 
tents of  the  library  up  to  18,1 14 
volumes. 

A grand  total  of  178,454  volumes 
were  circulated,  of  which  70.5  per 
cent  were  fiction.  The  main  library 
circulated  63,471  volumes  with  its 
registration  of  6,131  borrowers,  in- 
cluding 172  of  out-of-town  patrons 
who  pay  $1.00  a year  for  library 
service. 

Mr.  Hull  is  fortunate  in  his 
contacts  with  school  authorities. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Du- 
Bois School  Board  and  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Library  a fine  system  of 
School  Stations  has  been  built  up. 
From  these  six  outlets  in  the  public 
and  parochial  schools  and  the  Du- 
Bois Undergraduate  Center,  114,- 
983  books  were  loaned  for  home 
use.  Adults,  as  well  as  students  are 
given  the  privileges  of  the  Station 
Service. 

DuBois  Public  Library  derives 
its  sole  support  from  taxes  includ- 
ing the  appropriation  made  by  the 
School  Board. 


Ellwood  City.  Mrs.  Catharine 
M.  Charles,  librarian.  The  year 
1939  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  the  Ellwood  City 
Public  Library. 

The  organization  of  a public  li- 
brary was  the  result  of  an  effort  to 
establish  a high  school  library.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  made  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  schools  and  his  stu- 
dents, leading  business  men  of  the 
community  asked,  “Why  not  a pub- 
lic library,  instead  of  just  a school 
library?”  Others  became  inter- 
ested and  a public  meeting  was 
called  to  discuss  the  plans  for  the 
organization  of  a library. 

It  started  off  with  a donation  of 
200  books  and  an  appropriation  of 
$500  from  the  school  hoard  for  new 
books.  During  the  depression  of 
that  period  it  was  not  advisable  to 
ask  for  tax  support  nor  even  a gen- 
eral campaign  for  funds.  So,  vol- 
untary contributions  from  enthus- 
iastic citizens  paid  in  weekly  and 
monthly  installments  were  accepted 
and  over  $2800  were  received  the 
first  year. 

The  library  was  opened  January 
13,  1914  with  a public  reception  in 
an  empty  store  room  near  the 
schools.  Over  600  books  were  on 
the  shelves  and  within  three  days 
every  one  was  in  circulation.  The 
first  month  found  the  600  volumes 
loaned  three  times  or  1800  bor- 
rowed. 

In  these  25  years  Ellwood  City 
Library  has  grown  to  a collection 
of  over  2 1 ,000  (with  accessions  of 
41,867  volumes)  and  a circulation 
during  these  years  of  1,688,816. 

Through  the  years  the  library  has 
served  as  headquarters  for  women’s 
organizations,  and  a distributing 
center  for  relief  donations  in  the 
early  days.  During  the  war  it  col- 
lected and  prepared  gift  books  for 
army  camps. 
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The  library,  has  moved  four  times 
and  now  occupies  a splendid  loca- 
tion in  the  Masonic  Temple,  where 
there  is  ample  room  for  growth. 
Mrs.  Charles  has  been  the  librarian 
ever  since  the  opening  day  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  continued  development  shown 
in  her  reports.  The  past  year 
found  the  book  stock  well  over 
A.L.A.  standards  of  D/2  volumes 
per  capita  and  a circulation  of  143,- 
907,  an  increase  of  27  per  cent  over 
the  year  previous.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  Woman’s  Club, 
service  has  been  resumed  at  the 
local  hospital  after  a lapse  of  several 
years. 

Homestead.  William  F.  Stevens, 
librarian.  During  the  past  year  a 
successful  series  of  plays  for  chil- 
dren given  by  the  Pittsburgh  Chil- 
dren’s Theatre,  was  sponsored  by 
the  communities  of  Homestead- 
Munhall  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Room  of  the  library. 

A letter  from  the  President  of 
the  Board  called  a meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  nineteen  local  clubs 
who  formed  a committee  and  made 
themselves  responsible  for  putting 
over  the  plays  which  were  staged 
in  the  Music  Hall  of  the  library. 

The  splendid  preliminary  work 
of  the  committee  is  given  the  credit 
of  the  project.  Miss  Catherine  But- 
ler, Children’s  Librarian,  served  as 
chairman.  Talks  were  given  before 
a number  of  clubs ; poster  contests 
were  put  on  in  the  schools ; plenty 
of  publicity  in  newspapers  and 
visits  to  schools  stirred  up  enthus- 
iasm everywhere.  A parade  of 
school  children  attracted  much  at- 
tention. An  open  book  case,  the 
length  of  the  truck  on  which  it  was 
placed,  held  just  a few  books.  Boys 
and  girls,  with  book  bags  as  if  on 
their  way  from  school  were  looking 
in  vain  for  books  on  these  shelves. 


Some  used  magnifying  glasses. 
Streamers  on  the  sides  of  the  truck 
read,  “We  want  books  for  our 
library”  “Help  us  to  get  them”  and 
an  announcement  of  the  next  play. 

In  addition  to  the  profits  from 
the  four  plays,  donations  were  re- 
ceived from  several  clubs,  including 
a Bridge  Benefit  by  the  Woman’s 
Club  which  netted  $86.40.  A total 
of  $460.32  was  cleared  and  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  children’s  books. 
It  is  hoped  that  an  outgrowth  of 
this  interest  will  be  the  formation 
of  a Friends  of  the  Children’s 
Room  group. 

Lancaster.  Miss  Margaret  E. 
Critchfield,  librarian.  The  gift  of 
a book  truck  for  county  service  by 
Miss  Effie  Detwiler  of  Columbia 
and  the  interest  of  the  County 
Farm  Women’s  organization  and 
Federated  Women’s  Clubs  of  the 
county  in  raising  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  county  use  were 
the  outstanding  achievements  of 
the  past  year. 

The  book  truck  was  presented  in 
memory  of  the  late  Horace  Det- 
wiler, a brother  of  the  donor,  who 
for  a number  of  years  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  library  board.  The  half- 
ton panel  truck  has  accommoda- 
tions for  1,000  books.  The  door 
edges  are  bound  with  drip  moulding 
so  that  no  moisture  can  reach  the 
books,  and  rubber  seals  around 
each  door  add  further  protection. 
There  is  a three  shelf  magazine 
rack,  a removable  writing  shelf  and 
a compartment  for  a typewriter.  An 
attractive  shade  of  grey  paint  gives 
the  bookmobile  a distinguished  ap- 
pearance as  it  travels  through  the 
city  and  county. 

Miss  Critchfield  has  been  success- 
ful in  bringing  about  a larger  inter- 
est among  her  readers  in  books 
dealing  with  world  affairs  and  po- 
litical economy.  Publications  writ- 


ten  for  the  layman  with  a high 
school  educational  background  have 
been  instrumental  in  the  increased 
use  of  books  of  this  character. 

City  circulation  in  Lancaster  for 
the  year  was  95,917  and  through- 
out the  County  52,115,  a total  of 
148,022  volumes. 

Funds  are  not  adequate  for  the 
support  of  a library  program  suffi- 
cient for  the  needs  of  this  commun- 
ity. Better  housing,  increased  staff 
and  larger  book  stock  must  be  pro- 
vided to  furnish  proper  mainte- 
nance. Splendid  cooperation  exists 
throughout  the  library’s  fields  of 
activity. 

Milton.  Mrs.  Robert  Hassen- 
plug,  librarian.  A milestone  in  the 
life  of  the  Milton  Public  Library 
was  reached  on  May  27,  1939  when 
the  National  Bank  building  was 
purchased  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  the  library  became  the 
owner  of  the  home  it  has  occupied 
for  several  years.  All  danger  of 
removal,  so  long  feared,  is  settled 
and  the  handicap  of  a leased  build- 
ing will  no  longer  hold  up  contri- 
butions to  the  institution.  Many 
persons  are  reluctant  to  donate 
money  or  to  assist  in  making  neces- 
sary alterations  unless  the  library 
is  in  a permanent  location.  The 
building  is  in  the  central  business 
district  and  includes  sufficient  room 
for  additional  building  when  the 
need  arises. 

During  the  past  year  32,357  vol- 
umes were  loaned  with  a marked 
increase  in  nonfiction. 

A small  trust  fund  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  was  established  in 
memory  of  one  of  the  library  pa- 
trons who  died  last  year. 

The  library  now  serves  33  per 
cent  of  Milton’s  population  and 
with  the  acquisition  of  a permanent 
home,  hopes  are  that  the  number 
will  soon  be  doubled. 


Muncy.  A free  public  library 
made  to  order  in  three  weeks,  at 
a total  expenditure  of  $10.50  has 
been  the  achievement  of  the  Wo- 
man’s Study  Club  of  Muncy. 

For  a long  time  the  town  people 
had  wished  for  their  own  library. 
The  Club  made  a personal  solicita- 
tion among  selected  groups  for 
books,  working  in  shifts  of  six,  day 
and  night,  pasting  book-plates  with 
the  names  of  donors  and  getting 
records  in  order.  The  Muncy  His- 
torical Society  presented  the  nucleus 
of  300  books  and  the  use  of  a room 
in  their  attractive  building,  includ- 
ing light  and  heat.  Husbands  and 
sons  helped  arrange  books  on 
shelves. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the 
library  was  opened  to  the  public 
with  700  volumes  including  chil- 
dren’s books,  fiction,  biography, 
history  and  general  reference  mate- 
rial. After  six  months  the  collec- 
tion was  doubled  and  a small  li- 
brary of  late  fiction  added.  The 
Historical  Society  shares  the  serv- 
ices of  its  custodian  who  acts  as 
librarian,  and  the  club  women  serve 
as  relief  and  assistant  librarians, 
continuing  their  duties  in  arranging 
new  books  for  shelving. 

Sunbury.  Mrs.  Martha  Dod- 
son, librarian.  Trebling  in  size  in 
a period  of  two  years  is  the  record 
of  the  Sunbury  Public  Library. 

From  March  1,  1937  to  March  1, 
1939  the  library  has  grown  from  a 
collection  of  1500  to  5200  volumes, 
and  its  service  to  the  community 
has  advanced  in  proportion  with  an 
annual  circulation  of  47,000  vol- 
umes. 

The  increase  in  reference  work 
has  taxed  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  building,  and  shelf  space  has 
reached  its  limit  in  all  rooms. 

The  second  anniversary  was  ob- 
served by  a reception  which  fea- 
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tured  exhibits  of  historic  interest 
and  impersonations  of  celebrated 
characters. 

Wilkes-Barre.  Miss  Mary  N. 
Baker,  librarian.  On  January  28, 
1939,  Osterhout  Free  Library  cele- 
brated its  Golden  Anniversary. 

Isaac  Osterhout  came  to  Wilkes- 
Barre  in  1823  at  the  age  of  17  and 
set  out  to  make  his  fortune.  When 
he  died  44  years  later  he  willed  this 
fortune  “to  be  used  and  devoted  to 
the  establishing  and  maintaining  in 
the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre  a free  li- 
brary.” The  new  library  opened 
its  doors  in  the  remodelled  First 
Presbyterian  Church  building  on 
January  28,  1889.  Melvil  Dewey 
made  the  address  at  the  formal  ded- 
ication, his  theme  being  “The  Pub- 
lic Library — The  People’s  Univer- 
sity.” 

In  the  year  1903  the  Osterhout 
Free  Library  extended  its  borrow- 
ers the  privilege  of  renewing  books 
and  placing  reservations.  In  1904 
one  of  the  first  Children’s  Rooms  in 
the  country  was  opened.  Today 
over  60,000  children  visit  it  an- 
nually. 

Twenty  years  after  the  opening 
of  the  library  it  had  outgrown  the 
church  building  and  a wing  of 
matching  Gothic  architecture  was 
added.  In  1924-1926  four  branches 
were  added  and  since  then  a num- 
ber of  others  have  been  established. 

During  the  50  years  of  service 
the  library  has  spent  over  $2,000,- 
000  all  of  which  came  from  the 
original  endowment  and  a recent 
memorial  fund.  Today  finds  the 
library  suffering  from  dwindling 
returns  on  these  investments.  In 
1937  the  City  of  Wilkes-Barre  and 
the  Wilkes-Barre  School  District 
each  contributed  $3500  toward  its 
support.  An  appeal  was  made  this 
year  to  the  School  Board  for  $7500 


to  prevent  the  closing  of  two  of  the 
branches. 

As  a Golden  Anniversary  gift,  a 
friend  has  presented  the  Osterhout 
Free  Library  with  a bookmobile, 
which  will  carry  books  and  a li- 
brarian to  summer  playgrounds  and 
the  Wyoming  Valley. 

Williamsport.  Dr.  O.  R.  How- 
ard Thomson,  librarian.  The  Ly- 
coming County  Free  Library  which 
is  being  supervised  by  the  James  V. 
Brown  Library  is  awaiting  delivery 
of  a book  truck  before  formally  in- 
augurating service  throughout  the 
county.  Before  this  issue  of  the 
“Notes”  is  distributed  the  truck  will 
no  doubt  have  arrived  and  the  cir- 
culation of  books  will  be  in  opera- 
tion. 

Miss  Frances  Kilburn,  formerly 
of  Canton,  was  recently  named 
county  librarian.  She  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Syracuse  University  and  has 
done  special  work  on  County  and 
Regional  libraries  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  has  had  several  years 
experience  in  public  library  wprk. 

Plans  call  for  the  establishment 
of  40  stations  in  the  county  and 
book  collections  in  120  schools. 
Preparations  have  been  made  for 
placing  2,000  or  more  volumes  in 
these  centers,  with  the  expectation 
of  4,000  being  available  when  the 
schools  open  in  September. 

Headquarters  for  the  Lycoming 
County  Free  Library  will  be  in  the 
former  Pennsylvania  Room  of  the 
James  V.  Brown  Library.  It  will 
be  open  on  Saturdays  when  Miss 
Kilburn  will  be  there  to  give  special 
assistance  to  persons  connected  with 
the  county  centers. 

York.  Miss  Katharine  A. 
Shorey,  librarian.  During  its  more 
than  three  years  of  operation  the 
Martin  Memorial  Library  has  de- 
veloped into  one  of  York’s  most  in- 
dispensable institutions. 


During  the  last  fiscal  year  297,- 
124  books  were  circulated  and  6408 
were  added  to  the  collection. 

Special  work  with  the  elementary 
schools,  brought  100  classes  to  the 
library  for  an  hour  of  instruction, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  visits  to 
the  schools  by  the  children’s  librar- 
ian. Book  collections  are  loaned 
to  teachers. 

Records  show  an  increase  of  31 
per  cent  in  the  use  of  the  library  by 
children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Community  groups  make  con- 
stant use  of  the  services  offered  by 
the  circulation  and  reference  de- 
partments, the  latter  having  in- 
creased to  the  point  that  makes  an 
assistant  reference  librarian  neces- 
sary. It  is  hoped  the  budget  in  the 
near  future  will  make  provision  for 
this  increase  in  staff. 

A parent’s  room  was  opened  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  Parent 


Teachers’  Association,  with  over 
250  books  dealing  with  psychology 
and  child  training,  guidance,  nurs- 
ery rhymes  and  juvenile  stories  to 
read  to  young  children.  The  room 
is  open  only  to  parents. 

Another  service  enjoyed  by  the 
art  groups  of  the  city,  is  the  use  of 
the  library  as  a community  center 
for  art  and  music.  This  is  an  im- 
portant phase  of  the  educational 
work  of  this  library  and  serves  to 
promote  the  library  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  clubs. 

In  order  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  children’s  rooms  and  the 
adult  department,  a Young  People’s 
Reading  Alcove  was  established. 
Books  in  this  collection  are  spe- 
cially chosen  and  circulated. 

“Best  Books  for  the  Greatest 
Number”  is  still  the  watchword  at 
Martin  Memorial. 
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